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Preface 


any people throughout the world are still fascinated by Egyptian art and culture. One of 
the most widely known names from ancient Egypt is that of Tutankhamun. He was the 

: = boy-king of Egypt who soon after the discovery of his tomb became known for the vast 
treasure of gold and jewellery found inside it. Yet as early as 1923 Howard Carter and Arthur Mace 
had noted that: 


“The material from this tomb will be of extreme importance to the history 
of textile art, and it needs very careful study” 


Little did Carter and Mace realise that it would be over seventy years before the textiles from the 
tomb of Tutankhamun were documented and published. 


That it took so long for the textiles to be examined in detail is yet another of the mysteries 
Surrounding the figure of Tutankhamun. Perhaps the answer lies in the way in which Egyptology 
has traditional been approached, namely with an emphasis on written, rather than material 
culture. There is also a certain prejudice on the side of (the mostly male) Egyptologists as regards 
the question whether textiles and costume constitute a serious and ‘academic’ field of study. 
Perhaps there is also some snobbery involved. The treasure, especially the Golden Mask, captured 
the popular image and made the academic study of other objects from the tomb somewhat suspect 
in the eyes of some academics. The tomb and its contents simply were too popular. These and other 
factors resulted in various groups of objects from the tomb, not just the textiles, being neglected 
for many decades. Thankfully, this situation is now changing as more and more information 
becomes available about the material culture and daily life of the ancient Egyptians. 


The aim of this book is to provide further, albeit general, information about the garments which 
were found in the tomb of Tutankhamun. It is based on research carried out by members of the 
Department of Egyptology, Leiden University, The Netherlands, with the support of the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo and the Netherlands Organization for Scientific Research, The Netherlands. 


This study is the accompanying book for an exhibition called Tutankhamun’s Wardrobe, which 
opens in the Textile Museum, Boras, Sweden in October 1999. It will then travel around Europe and 
America, and hopefully Egypt as well. The exhibition contains a series of replicas of certain key 
garments found in the tomb of Tutankhamun. These replicas were made by various groups in the 
Netherlands and Sweden and form an invaluable bridge between, in some cases, a series of textile 
fragments and the original appearance of this unique collection of royal clothing. 


More detailed information about all of the textiles and clothing from the tomb can be found in 
the Catalogue of Textiles and Clothing from the Tomb of Tutankhamun, by G. M. Vogelsang- 
Eastwood, soon to be published by the Griffith Institute, Oxford, and The Royal Clothing of 
Tutankhamun, by G. M. Vogelsang-Eastwood and M. Hense, Leiden. 
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1:1 Amenophis III and Queen Tiye 
(after Chicago Epigraphic Survey, 
Kheruef (TT 192), 1980, pl. 47). 


1:2 Akhenaten and 
Nefertiti making an 
offering to the Sun 
(after Davies, 

The Rock Tombs of 
Amarna, pt. IV, 1906, 
pl. XXXI). 


1:3 The cartouches 
of Tutankhamun 
(drawing by M. Hense) 
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Sources of information on events in the 
king’s life can be found in relief fragments 
from the temples at Karnak and Luxor, and 
in painted scenes of Nubians and Asiatics 
bringing tribute from the tomb of the 
Viceroy Huy (Theban tomb 40). Based on 
these sources it would appear that during 
the reign of Tutankhamun the country was 
involved in at least one 
Asiatic military campaign 
and perhaps one in Nubia 
(to the south of Egypt), as 
well. The age of the king 


makes it unlikely that he Cre 
y 
(a 


actually took to the field. a 
Nevertheless, in the tomb Ay 

he is provided with a com- f 
plete set of military equip- 

ment including scale 
armour. So at the very least 
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Tutankhamun died in about 1323 BC when 
he was eighteen or nineteen years old. 
Exactly how he died is another question 
which cannot be answered with full 
certainty. There is a lesion on his left cheek 
which some writers led to suggest that he 


had an accident or, somewhat more drama- 

tically, that he was murdered. Another sug- 
parasitic larvae of a type 
of water snail, and was 
was unexpected and 

that the royal burial 


tation, caused by the 
Pr a certain is that his death 


acute schistosome infes- 
weak. It is possible that 
pa as a result of this para- 
Up. sitic illness a simple fall 
killed him. What is 
place had not yet been 


military leader! 


gestion is that he had an 
; thus physically very 
SZ 
finished. 


The tomb of Tutankhamun 


Tutankhamun was buried in a modest tomb 
cut into the lowest levels of the floor of the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes (fig. 1:4). 
There are numerous indications that 
Tutankhamun’s tomb and its contents were 
hastily prepared. The small scale of the 
tomb and certain, non-royal features of the 
wall decorations suggest that the tomb 
may originally have been intended for his 
vizier, Aya. Even Tutankhamun’s coffin was 
at least ten years old and had most 
probably been made for someone else! 

The tomb itself is made up of a short, 
narrow stairway leading down to a corridor 
and subsequently into a rectangular room, 
which the excavator of the tomb, Howard 
Carter, called the Antechamber (fig. 7:5). 
This room was filled with a large quantity 
of objects, some of which were used in 
daily life, while others had a funerary 
nature. All of these objects were ina 
considerable disorder when they were 
found in 1922. There is a small side room 


Tutankhamun 


A - Corridor 

B - Antechamber 

C - Annexe 

D - Burial Chamber 
E - Treasury 


1:5 The layout of Tutankhamun’s tomb 
(drawing by M. Hense). 


1:4 Clearing the tomb of Tutankhamun 
(by courtesy of the Griffith Institute, Oxford). 
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called the Annexe in the south-west corner 
of the Antechamber. This room was packed 
with a similar range of objects. 


At the northern end of the Antechamber is 
the entrance to the actual Burial Chamber. 
This contained the funerary shrines that 
protected the stone sarcophagus containing 
three coffins, the innermost of which was 
made of solid gold. In the golden inner- 
most coffin lay the mummified body of 
Nebkheprure Tutankhamun. 


There is another room in the north-east 
corner of the Burial Chamber. Carter called 
it the Treasury. This room housed the 
canopic chest for the king's viscera, as well 
as small shrines, dismantled chariots and 
funerary equipment. 


The rediscovery of the tomb 


Much has been written about the rediscov- 
ery and subsequent excavation of the tomb 
of Tutankhamun, the political 

wrangling, and even the so-called curse. 
The tomb was found on the 4th November 
1922, during what was thought to be the 
last season of excavations in the Valley of 
the Kings by the English Egyptologist, 
Howard Carter, and his patron, Lord 
Carnarvon. With great ceremony the tomb 
was opened on the 26th November, 
followed by another opening on the 29th 
November in the presence of Egyptian, 
French, and British officials (fig. 1:6). 


Over the next ten years the tomb was 
gradually cleared and notes were made 
about every object that was recovered. 
Carter and his team made more than 2,500 
record cards and 1,500 photographs, in 
addition to numerous drawings and com- 
ments made in diaries. Both the notes and 
photographic negatives, and some of the 
diaries, are now stored in the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford. They provide an invalua- 
ble source of information and form the 
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basis for most studies about Tutankhamun 
and his tomb. 


Objects from the tomb 


The range of objects found in the tomb is 
considerable and reflects both the items he 
used in daily life and those which he would 
need in the After or Netherworld. A wide 
variety of materials were used to make the 
objects, including cloth, leather, wood 
(local woods, as well as imported woods 
such as ebony), ostrich feathers, animal 
skins. Other materials include calcite, 
natron, glass, and semi-precious stones 
(including cornelian and lapis lazuli). Gold, 
silver, copper, bronze, and iron were also 
used. Perfumed oils and incense were also 
buried with the king (fig. 1:7). Objects of 
daily life include furnishings such as chairs 
and footstools. There are also five beds and 
the king's travelling or folding bed. 


Many of the objects, including his 
garments, were kept in special chests or 
caskets. There are also numerous baskets 
containing dried food. Vessels of calcite, 
metal, faience and glass were used to store 
oils and fats, while pottery jars were used 
for wine and honey. 


In addition to the objects the king had used 
in life, he was accompanied by suitable 
funerary equipment. These were items that 
were solely used after death. They included 
objects needed for his funerary rites, as 
well as burial furnishing and equipment 
required for the Afterlife. All of these 
objects were placed in the Burial Chamber 
and Treasury. 


Numerous amulets were placed in the tomb 
and on the king's body in order to avoid 
any danger in the Amduat or Netherworld. 
Hundreds of shabti figures (clay models of 
servants) were included, to carry out the 
work the king might be called to perform 
in the so-called “Fields of laru”. 
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1:7. General view inside the tomb of Tutankhamun 


showing some of the objects 
(by courtesy of the Griffith Institute, Oxford). 
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The robberies 


Although Tutankhamun was buried with 
royal honours and the tomb was sealed for 
eternity, the seals and spells did not keep 
robbers from entering the tomb fairly soon 
after the king’s death. 


— 
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The replastered and sealed hole in the 
outer doorway to the tomb, for instance, 
suggests that the tomb was opened on at 
least one occasion since it was sealed. The 
disordered state of the items, the damage 
done to some of them, and the fact that 
certain types of objects appear to be miss- 
ing, are further indications that thieves 
have successfully broken into the tomb. 
According to Carter, the most badly 
affected room was the Annexe: 


One [robber] - there would 
probably not have been room for 
more than one - had crept into 
the chamber, and had then 
hastily but systematically 
ransacked its entire contents, 
emptying boxes, throwing things 
aside, piling them one upon 
another, and occasionally passing 
objects through the hole to his 
companions for closer examina- 
tion in the outer chamber. He had 
done his work just about as 
thoroughly as an earthquake. 


It was later discovered that the tomb was 
robbed not once, but at least twice. Carter 
originally thought that the robberies took 
place long after Tutankhamun’s death, 
during the Twentieth Dynasty, but this idea 
was revised and he then suggested that the 
robberies occurred shortly after the burial 
of the king. 


The range of objects which seem to be 
missing from the tomb includes solid metal- 
work, glass, oils and unguents and, more 
importantly for this study, certain types of 
cloth and garments. Although a considera- 
ble amount of fabric is present there are a 
number of inconsistencies. There are, for 
example, about 145 loincloths, but only ten 
tunics. Yet it is known from other tombs, 
such as that of the architect Kha, that these 
garments were found, and presumably 
worn, in sets made up of one loincloth to 
one tunic. If this was the standard, then 


Originally there were many more tunics in 
the tomb of Tutankhamun than excavated 
by Carter. 


In addition to the tunics there are a 
number of other items which were proba- 
bly included amongst the tomb objects, but 
which have not (yet) been identified. These 
garments are kilts, shawls and cloaks. 
Furthermore, there are several items 
connected with Tutankhamun’s kingly role 
which appear to be missing. The most 
important of these are his crowns. It is 
known from various depictions of the king 
that he had different types of crowns, but 
these or similar objects are simply not 
present. It is not clear whether they were 
stolen or whether indeed they were placed 
in the tomb at all. 


Condition of the garments 


The condition of the garments was a 
problem and, to a certain extent, a mystery 
to the excavators. Some of the cloth objects 
were so deteriorated they could not even 
be removed intact from where they had 
originally been placed. Yet in other parts of 
the tomb the textiles were in near pristine 
condition. One of the excavators, Arthur 
Mace, wrote: “Puzzle why some linen 
perished while others actually touching it 
does not. Must be a question of original 
quality of the thread work.” 


Although the way in which the textiles 
were made may partly have been respon- 
sible for their present condition, other 
factors probably played a role. It is possible 
that the sheer weight of applied decoration 
may have been too much for some of the 
finer linens and caused the cloth to disinte- 
grate. One tunic (Carter 21d), for example, 
was decorated with a large quantity of 
faience beads and gold sequins. The 
garment collapsed when removed from Box 
21 where it had been placed and it is 
feasible that the weight of thousands of 


1:8 Box 21, one of 
the king’s linen 
chests. The 
garment to the 
right is one of the 
king's beaded 
tunics 

(by courtesy 

of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 
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faience beads and hundreds of gold discs 
actively contributed to the tunic’s deterio- 
ration (fig. 1:8). 


As already noted, the tomb of 
Tutankhamun was breached on several 
occasions shortly after the pharaoh was 
buried and considerable damage was done 
by the thieves ransacking the various cham- 
bers. In addition, the mortuary priests 
responsible for the safekeeping of the 
tomb knew of the thieves’ entries and they 
made various attempts to tidy up the mess 
and damage the robbers left behind. 
However, it would appear that the priests 
were not particularly careful about placing 
objects back into their proper places. 
Numerous textiles and garments were 
simply roughly folded up and then placed 
in the nearest convenient container. As a 
result considerable damage was done to 
the textiles. In addition, some items which 
should have been together were found 
scattered throughout the various rooms of 
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the tomb. In his diary, Mace described the 
condition of a gold sandal placed in Box 21, 
one of the repacked boxes: “Part of this 
sandal was bent showing the force with 
which the contents had been pushed down 
into one box”. The way in which the 
garments were placed in the Box, all in a 
heap, also led to various items being badly 
creased, thus damaging the structure of the 
fibres and cloth and adding to the long 
term damage. 


In addition to the harm done by mishand- 
ling the textiles, water penetrated various 
areas of the tomb causing damage to 
organic substances by raising the humidity. 
Leather especially suffered as a result of 
this microclimate. Mace described the 
situation in a letter to his wife: 


We have some fearful problems 
at the tomb. Just now we are 
working on a box which contains 
garments and shoes all covered 
with beadwork. The cloth Is so 
rotten you can hardly touch It, 
and the beads drop off the shoes 
if you look at them. 


The moist conditions in the tomb also gave 
rise to a funguloid growth which, as the 
object conservator A. Lucas noted, 

caused a: 


peculiar pink film to be deposited 
everywhere ... [which] destroyed 
practically all the leather-work by 
melting it into a black viscid mass 
... It also resulted in much 
deterioration of the textiles - an 
irreparable loss, for among them 
were rare garments and the like 
made of tapestry-woven linen 
fabric as well as of needlework. 


It would appear that a combination of 
production techniques, the weight of 
applied decoration, mishandling, as well as 
moisture and fungal damage, was simply 


too much for some of the textiles. 


Much of the work of the excavators was 
concerned with the recording and preserva- 
tion of the various objects. Two stages of 
conservation are described in the records: 
Firstly, the removal of the object from its 
findspot and secondly the preservation 
carried out in the nearby tomb of Sethos Il. 
Delicate beadwork, for instance, was 
covered in melted paraffin wax in situ, in 
order to remove blocks of beading for later 
examination. This stage of the work was 
probably carried out by Carter and Mace. 


The task of preserving the cloth in the labo- 
ratory was given to A. Lucas and A. Scott. 
They were working at the site as general 
conservators. At that time Lucas was the 
director of the Chemistry Department, the 
Egyptian Government, while Scott was the 
director of scientific research at the British 
Museum. 


The physical appearance of Tutankhamun 


During the course of recent investigations 
into the textiles and clothing of 
Tutankhamun, special attention was paid to 
the measurements of the garments. This 
was done for several reasons. Firstly the 
information is needed in order to say 
whether a _ particular garment was made 
for him as a child or as an adult. Secondly, 
we are interested in knowing more about 
the general physical appearance of the king 
and how this would have affected the 
construction and form of his garments. 


It is known from the skeleton of the king 
that he was about 167.5 cm in length. In 
comparison to other royal male mummies 
Tutankhamun was tall, but not unduly so. 
Two other 18th Dynasty kings, Tuthmosis II 
and Tuthmosis IV, were 168.0 and 164.5 cm 
in length respectively. 


When looking at the ‘vital statistics’ of the 
young king, on the basis of his clothing, it 
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becomes apparent that there is something 
unusual in the silhouette of the king. The 
problem lies in the chest, waist and hip 
measurements. 


Our knowledge of the chest size of the 
king is partially based on the information 
provided by Dr. Derry, who examined the 
skeleton when it was uncovered. According 
to Derry the mummy has a chest measure- 
ment of 63.5 cm. But, naturally, this is the 
flat, uninflated measurement. A further, 
and perhaps more accurate indication of 
the original chest mea- 
surements of the 

king can be gained 

by looking at the so- 
called mannequin, 
which was found in 
the tomb and which 

is generally regarded 
as a reasonably life- 
size representation of 
the upper half of the 
king’s body (fig. 1:9). The 
mannequin has a chest 
circumference of 
79.6 cm. SO 
it can be 
SUg- 
gested 
that the 
king 

hada 
chest 
measure- 
ment of about 80 
cm. 


1:9 The mannequin 
of Tutankhamun 
which was probably 
used to support the 
king’s corslet 

(Carter 116; photo- 
graph by P.J. Bomhof; 
RMO, Leiden). 
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Information about the king’s waist size 
comes from three different sources, namely, 
a group of sashes, two gold girdles or belts, 
and the wooden mannequin mentioned 
above. Both the sashes and belts carry the 
name of Tutankhamun and may thus be 
identified with the king’s clothing. 


The last source of information is the so-cal- 
led mannequin, which was mentioned 
above. According to the object card for this 
item, the mannequin has a waist 
measurement of 71.5 cm. 


over 145 loincloths were found in the 
tomb. This figure, unfortunately, is not 
totally reliable because the excavators also 
noted that a number of the loincloths were 
in such a poor condition that they were 


simply thrown out. The average length of 
The measurements of the sashes, belts and the king's loincloths is 125.0 cm, with a 
mannequin indicate that Tutankhamun had width of 91.0 cm and a hip measurement of 
There were three different types of sashes a waist measurement of between 71.5 and + 108.0 cm. 
in the tomb. Of these, the so-called 80.0 cm. The smaller measurement can be 
‘Amarna sashes are of particular interest, taken as the size of the king while un- The measurements given above mean that 
because they were made to be worn closely dressed, while that of the sashes would the king had a chest measurement of about 
around the waist. The sashes basically have been the measurement when he was 80 cm with a narrow waist (between 70.0 
consist of a long, patterned panel, which Is wearing his clothes. and 75.0 cm) and very wide hips (between 
widest in the middle and gradually tapers 108.0 and 110.0 cm; fig. 7:77). Thus the 
(fig. 1:10). The panels were fastened The main source of information about the silhouette of the king would have been 
around the body by two pairs of ribbons. king’s hip size comes from his loincloths. more female than male, with narrow waist 
From the way the sashes were worn, it Is These garments are triangular in shape | and larger, rounded hips. 
clear that the length of the panel with string ties at the two, top points of 
represents the size of the king's waist. the triangle. Loincloths were worn by wrap- It is possible that the vital statistics of an 
\ Egyptian youth from the fourteenth 
0 135 189 195.5 204 | | cen ee are significantly different from 
: present-day sizes. However, this is unlikely 
| | 63.5 138 | i given the general appearance of ancient 
| | ae skeletons, as well as statues and other 
=n acne === forms of representations. 
OORT Mas \ : / 
ae ee ae \ i/ It would seem more likely that the king was 
re ase _— " i suffering from some illness, perhaps acute 
is schistosome infestations, which cause 
| ; s physical changes to the body. However, 
ee. ! exactly what caused such changes will have 
1:10 The basic construction of an ‘Amarna sash (drawing by M. Hense). Mh me to await the results of further medical tests 
\ ‘ \ | on the mummified body of the young king. 
\ 
Two sizes of panel have been found. The ping them around the hips and then ) 


first appears to be for a child (Carter 54p) 
and is 39.0 cm long. The second panel 
(Carter 21v) is 75 cm long. The size of this 
panel would suggest that as an adult he 
had a waist measurement of about 75 cm. 


fastening them with the ties at the front. 

The third point of the triangle was brought 

between the legs and tucked in at the front ee 
(in so doing covering the knot of the ties). 
It is thus possible to state that the inside 
measurement (A-B) represents the hip 


A comparable waist measurement is measurement of the king. 


indicated by two gold belts which were 
placed around the king's waist. One of 
them (Carter 256eee) is 80.0 cm, while the 
second (Carter 256ee) is 77.6 cm. 


\ 

\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
\ 


One of the intriguing details about the gar- 
ments of Tutankhamun is the number of 
neatly folded loincloths that were placed in 
the tomb. According to the object cards, 


ae a 
_ 


“average male” 


1:11 The ‘vital statistics’ of Tutankhamun 
(drawing by M. Hense). 
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Tutankhamun’‘s wardrobe 


any ancient Egyptian textiles are 
made out of undyed linen. They 
were deliberately left white, not 
only to act as a background to the brightly 
coloured jewellery, but also because it was 
difficult, and expensive, to dye linen. Not 
surprisingly, however, a number of the gar- 
ments found in the tomb of Tutankhamun 
were dyed and heavily decorated, as befit- 
ting his position as king. These garments 
often include woven designs, or they are 
festooned with beads, gold discs and 
needlework. 


In this chapter | give a brief description of 
the range of materials and decorative tech- 
niques used to make the garments found in 
the tomb of Tutankhamun. A more detailed 
description of the various techniques can 
be found in the full catalogue of the tex- 
tiles and garments, to be published by the 
Griffith Institute (see the bibliography). 


The American car producer Henry Ford told 
the world that all of the cars which he 
manufactured could be produced in any 
colour, as long as they were black. A similar 
situation is found with the textiles and gar- 
ments from the tomb of Tutankhamun. You 
can have any type of cloth as long as it is 
linen and thus made out of flax (Linum sp.). 
Nevertheless, a great variety of linen types 
were used, and the quality ranges from 
medium (about 30 threads per centimetre, 
to very fine, 100 threads per centimetre; 
fig. 2:1). The medium range textiles were 
produced with a spun thread, while the 
much finer textiles were made out of 
spliced threads. 


Spinning is the twisting together of a fibre 
or fibres in order to produce a long, 
cohesive length which is slightly elastic. 
Most ancient Egyptian textiles, including 
those from the tomb of Tutankhamun, are 
s-soun in both the warp and weft systems. 


Splicing is where the thread is created by 
knotting or ‘gluing’ lengths of flax 


Garments from the tomb of Tutankhamun 


together. In the case of extremely fine 
cloth, one to three bundles of between 
three and twenty very fine flax filaments or 
ultimates are spun together. It is likely that 
the fibres were moist when spun and as 
they dried they set into position, so preven- 
ting the threads from unravelling. The 
length of the splice ranges from five to 
twenty centimetres. 


The garments from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun are made from the following 
weave forms. The most popular was the 
tabby weave, which is the basic binding 
system or weave. It is based on a unit of 
two ends and two picks, in which each end 
passes over one and under one pick (fig. 
2:2). The binding points are set over one 
end on successive picks. 


Various forms of tabby weave were found 
in the tomb. The most common forms are 
the simple or balanced tabby weaves, 
whereby there is an equal number of warp 
to weft threads, and the warp and weft- 
faced tabby weaves (figs. 2:3). A faced 
tabby weave has more threads in one 
system than in the other. Thus a warp-faced 
tabby has more warp than weft threads per 
centimetre. 


Cloth made from a warp-faced tabby 
weave is one of the most common forms of 
material in ancient Egypt. It is well repre- 
sented amongst the textiles from the king's 
tomb. In most cases such cloth from the 
tomb is undecorated. However, there are 
several examples where stripes and bands 
were introduced into the weave. One 
example of a striped cloth is a shawl (Carter 
269c(1)) of some kind. Its ground cloth 
includes groups of bands in red, blue, red, 
alternating with blue, red, blue (fig. 2:4). In 
addition, and along one edge, there is a 
row of ankhs worked in a brocade weave 
(see below). 


2:1 (right) Close-up of some cloth from the 
king’s tomb (photograph by N. Monastra). 


Materials and Decoration 


2:4 (top) The ankh 
from one of 
Tutankhamun’s shawls 
(Carter 269c(1); 
courtesy of the Textile 
Department, Victoria & 
Albert Museum). 


2:5 The basic structure 
of tapestry weave 
(drawing by M. Hense). 


r 


anranaoets 
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Tutankhamun’‘s wardrobe 


Another form of weave found among the 
garments from the tomb of Tutankhamun 
is tapestry. This weave form is made up of 
one set of warp threads and a weft which 


is composed of threads of different colours. 


These threads do not pass from side edge 
(selvedge) of the cloth to the other (fig. 
2:5). They are carried back and forth, inter- 
weaving only with the part of the warp 
that is required for a particular pattern 
area. 


Only a few examples of textiles woven in a 
tapestry weave have so far been found in 
Egypt, and most are associated with royal 
tombs. Prior to the discovery of the 
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from the tomb of Tutankhamun 


Tutankhamun textiles the most important 
royal pieces were those found in the tomb 
of Tuthmosis IV (1401-1391 BC) and recor- 
ded by Howard Carter and Percy Newberry. 
One of these textiles has a ground decora- 
ted with lotus buds and flowers. Another 
of the textiles bears the name of 
Amenophis II (1427-1401 BC; fig. 2:6). There 
is also a piece of material (use unknown) 
found in the New Kingdom tomb of Kha, 
which has two large squares of looping set 
in a tapestry woven ground. The ground is 
decorated with a pattern of lotus flowers 
and buds. 


There were two tunics made from tapestry 
weave in the tomb of Tutankhamun (Carter 
367i, Carter 367); see figs. 3:6 and 4:13) 
Both were produced using a slit tapestry 
technique. In addition, parallel lines 
worked in a form of soumak were 
identified along the outer edges of one 

of the tunics (Carter 367)). 


Various other garments made from slit 
tapestry cloth were found in the tomb. 
These include gloves (Carter 46cc), gaunt- 
lets (Carter 50u), an arm(?)-guard (Carter 
50t) and a sash (Carter 21ff; fig. 2:7). The 
pattern and type of cloth used for the 
gloves and the guard suggest that they 
were made from a large piece of tapestry 
woven material, which was cut up in order 
to make the various items. 


A small number of textiles with warp-pat- 
terned designs were recorded from various 
New Kingdom sources. It is one of the most 
complex of the weaves used in Egypt 
during the ancient period. When exactly 
weavers started to use this weave and 
where it originated, however, are questions 


ical akan (oon oy eres! 

i a a mae) Res which have no answers at present. The 

+ -}-—>+-—— <S zn faced f hich th 
finan OTE See ees weave is a warp-faced form in which the 

+t a ied tt close-pressed warps make the pattern while 
oe pee pa nae A the weft thread is concealed. In some cases 


the cloth is neat on both sides with an 
identical design on the front and back 
(except for a reversal of colours). In other 
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examples, the front is neat, but the unused 
warp threads float on the back of the cloth. 


In the tomb there were several examples of 
textiles made out of a warp-patterned 
weave. There are, for example, three tunic 
collars (Carter 210, 21aa, and 21bb), which 
are in a compound form of the weave with 
floating threads on the reverse. The pat- 
terns created are relatively simple and re- 
peat about every four throws. In order to 
create the rounded form of the collars, 
extra throws or wedges were added to the 
weft, which only go to about half way 
across the object (fig. 2:8). 


2:6 (top) Tapestry woven cloth from the 
tomb of Tuthmosis IV ( Cairo JE 46526; after 
Carter and Newberry, The Tomb of 
Thoutméosis IV, 1904, pl. X). 


2:7 (right) Close-up of some tapestry woven 
cloth from the tomb of Tutankhamun (Carter 


| 50t; photograph by PJ. Bomhof, RMO, Leiden). 
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This type of cloth cannot be woven on a 
conventional loom, or indeed on any of the 
types of looms used in ancient Egypt, 
namely the ground and the horizontal 
looms. However, it was discovered that a 
form of weaving used in parts of Ethiopia 
in which the rounded cloth is woven on a 
flat board could be used to recreate the 
form of the collars from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun. 


Several of the textiles are decorated with 
extra or supplementary threads in the weft 
to create a specific, isolated pattern 
(brocade, loom embroidery, inlay). In most 
cases, these inlaid designs are only a few 
centimetres in size. One garment decorated 
using this technique is the striped ‘shawl’ 
(Carter 269c(1)) mentioned above. It has a 
row of isolated cartouches containing red 
and blue ankhs worked in brocade. The 
same technique is also used on the so-cal- 
led ‘Duck tunic’ (Carter 50a), which has 
lines of small birds woven into it. 


2:8 Tunic collar 
from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun 
(Carter 210; 
photograph by 
N. Monastra). 
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The use of warp fringes was an important 
method of decorating cloth during the 
Pharaonic period. A wide variety of warp 
fringe types were used including plaited, 
twisted and knotted varieties. Several 
different types were identified amongst the 
Tutankhamun textiles, including both the 
twisted and plaited fringing. In addition to 
the warp fringes which were made from 
the picks themselves, one ‘shawl’ and two 
of the tunics have fringes which look as if 
they were made from the warp threads, 
but which in fact were made from narrow 
braids sewn onto the material. 


Weft fringes are small loops produced 
along the left-hand side of the cloth, while 
the cloth was being woven (fig. 2:9). The 
size of the loops was regulated either with 
a stick or a string already tensioned on the 
loom. 
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Only two examples of weft fringes were 
recorded amongst the Tutankhamun tex- 
tiles. These come from long lengths of 
material possibly used as a ‘jacket’ (Carter 
44b), and from some fragments of a sash 
(Carter 261d) which was found wrapped 
around the neck of the Anubis statue (see 
fig. 4:9). In both cases, extra threads were 
used in the selvedge area in order to create 
the looping effect. 


Finally, mention should be made of the 
various applied methods used to decorate 
the textiles found in Tutankhamun’s tomb. 
This form of decoration includes embroi- 
dery, appliqué, the use of beads and 
rosettes, as well as braids. 


Surprisingly, it was only in the early medie- 
val period that embroidery actually became 
a popular and widespread technique of 


decorating cloth in Egypt. To date, only a 
few fragments of Pharaonic Egyptian 
embroidery have been found and most of 
the elaborate pieces are connected with 
unprovenanced or later burials. 


The finds from the tomb of Tutankhamun 
include two tunics which are decorated in 
embroidery. The first tunic (Carter 44t) was 
made for a child and has small gold ro- 
settes set in the middle of embroidered 
rosettes and ‘Maltese’ crosses (see figs. 4:11 
and 4:12). A broad collar was stitched 
around the neck opening with several rows 
of ‘beads’. The stitches used for this 
garment are chain stitch and a form of 
detached chain stitch. Down the outside 
edges of the garment are lines of appliqué 
in the form of the Egyptian hieroglyph 
heb-sed, the festival motif. 


The second tunic (Carter 367j) was made 
for the king when he was slightly older. It 
has several embroidered panels applied to 
it, which depict hunting scenes, griffins as 
well as sphinxes (see figs. 5:1-3). The stitch- 
es identified with certainty are outline 
stitch, chain stitch, blanket stitch, couching, 


2:9 Detail of some weft fringing 
(courtesy of the Textile Department, 
The Victoria and Albert Museum). 
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a random filling stitch, and an isolated knot 
of some kind. 


The last example of embroidery from the 
tomb is a leopard skin of the type worn by 
Egyptian priests, but instead of being made 
from a real animal skin, it is made out of 
linen (see figs. 6:11-15). The front side of 
the garment is made from a plain piece of 
material which was decorated with small 
applied circles in alternating colours of red 
and blue. Small golden stars are stitched on 
top of the circles. Around the circles are 
numerous spots in satin and stab stitch. 
These were used to imitate the spots of the 
animal. The spots were worked in blue and 
red threads. Along the outer edge of the 
garment there are rows of alternating 
squares in red, blue and natural. The back 
of the cloth is lined with another piece of 
linen. 
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Another needlework technique which was 
in use by the New Kingdom in Egypt was 
appliqué. Various garments from the tomb 
of Tutankhamun were decorated with 
panels of applied cloth (fig. 2:70). In the 
case of the king’s wings, for example, the 
feathers are made from folded strips of red 
and blue cloth which were carefully fitted 
together (for example, Carter 21m). Small 
stab stitches were used to hold down the 
strips, while the feathers were outlined ina 
double row chain stitch. In addition, gold 
discs were sewn onto the surface of the 
cloth. 


2:10a One of a pair of wings, decorated 
with applique and gold discs 
(Carter 21m; drawing by M. Hense). 


The use of beads is well-known throughout 
Egyptian culture from prehistoric times 
onwards. They are one of the most 
common items to be found in Egypt. In 
particular, beads were used for jewellery, 
but occasionally they can also be found 
either sewn onto cloth or actually woven 
into the material. 


Several of the tunics from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun are ornamented with beads 
of various types. For example, one tunic 
(Carter 44w) is decorated with disc and 
cylinder beads in faience, gold discs, as well 
as gold and faience plaques. Another tunic 
(Carter 21d) is decorated with disc and 
cylinder beads in faience, as well as minus- 
cule beads in red, blue, green, yellow and 
white glass (fig. 2:77). 


Finally, there is a leopard skin (Carter 44q) 
decorated with gold rosettes, discs, stars 
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Fr Io) | and animal heads (see figs. 6:11-12). Some 
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of these shapes are less than a centimetre 
in size, while others are nearer to four 
centimetres. 


The use of braids to decorate cloth does 
not have a long tradition in Pharaonic 
Egypt, and it would appear that this was 
another innovation which took place 
during the New Kingdom. Various types of a so oe 
braids were used for the Tutankhamun : ~ P*. 2410b6Close- 


up of the applique fea 
textiles (fig. 2:12). Some have small fringes ith gold discs - ; 
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along their one or both longitudinal edges, 
in which case the braids are usually placed 
along the outer edge of a textile. On other 
occasions, however, there are no fringes 
and the braids are usually found either 
sewn across the cloth or again down the 
edges. The width of the braids can vary 
from about half a centimetre to nearly 
three centimetres. 


Bands are used in a similar manner to the 
braids, but they are much wider. One of the 
best examples of the use of bands can be 
seen on the embroidered tunic (Carter 367)) 
mentioned above. Elaborately decorated 
bands in red, blue and natural were sewn 
down the sides of the garment, both at the 
front and the back (see figs. 5:1-3). 


2:11 Close-up of beads used to decorate 
one of the king’s tunics 

(Carter 21d; photograph by P.J. Bomhof, 
RMO, Leiden). 


2:12 Close-up of a collar decorated with 
gold discs 
(Carter 21ff; photograph by N. Monastra). 
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Tutankhamun’s wardrobe 


he ancient Egyptians loved symbolism. 
It should come as no surprise, there- 
fore, to find that symbolism abounds 
on the clothing of the young king. The 
main symbolic motifs on Tutankhamun’s 
garments are birds, beasts and plants. 


All of these forms appear at a very early 
date within Egyptian iconography. At first 
they seem to have been ‘accidental’ figures, 
such as in the graffiti from the Wadi 
Hammamat with its strange jumble of 
animals and birds. Later, however, the 
position of such animals and birds within 
an overall design is more precise. They also 
acquired deeper levels of meaning. So 
instead of ‘just’ being an animal, a depic- 
tion of a huge, wild bull was also used to 
indicate certain characteristics, such as 
power and strength. In addition, the nature 
of some animals became an attribute of a 
god or goddess, so that, for example, the 
lioness was associated with the goddess 
Pakhet, “she who snatches”. By the time of 
Tutankhamun the role of certain birds, 
animals and plants within the Egyptian 
world view had largely been defined, as 
was their role within various visual ‘stories’. 


The king’s ‘vulture panel’ 


One object from the king’s tomb, namely a 
tunic panel (Carter 101p), includes many 
royal symbols and will now be looked at in 
greater detail (figs. 3:1-2). The panel was 
found with the decayed remains of a tunic, 
namely a woven collar (Carter 101p) and 
part of a fringe (Carter 101p) from the hem 
of the tunic. The design on the panel is 
built up using small pieces of linen sewn 
onto a linen ground (appliqué), and 
outlined with embroidery stitching (chain 
stitch, stem stitch and possibly stab stitch). 
Only the eyes of the sphinxes were too 
small to be embroidered and these were 
painted on. In addition, gold discs were 
sewn onto the ground, in an apparently 
random manner. 
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The main symbolic elements of the panel 
are: a vulture, cobras, winged beetles, 
sphinxes, and the sma-tawy or “unity 
plants” (fig. 3:2). Because the main design 
element in the panel is the vulture, this 
item is now simply referred to as the 
‘Vulture Panel’. 


The vulture (Gypus sp.) and the goddess 
Nakhbet 


Various sub-species of vultures are known 
from ancient Egypt, such as the Lappet, 
Egyptian, and Griffin vultures. However, it 
is not always certain which one is depicted, 
as most of them tend to be heavily stylised 
or they are composite creatures with the 
body and wings of one type of vulture and 
the head of another. Thus, where vultures 
are shown they often take on a general, 
vulture form, rather than representing a 
specific type. 


Some of the earliest representations of 
vultures can be traced to the late 
Predynastic period where they are shown 
preying on the bodies of men who had 
fallen in battle. At some point during the 
Predynastic period (before 3000 BC), the 
goddess Nekhbet took on the form of a 
vulture. Nekhbet was the local goddess of 
the ancient city of Nekheb, on the east 
bank of the Nile about 80 km south of 
Luxor. Her name means “She-of-Nekheb”. 
By the end of the Predynastic period, 
Nekhbet had been elevated to the role of 
protectress of the King of Upper Egypt. 
Following the joining together of Upper 
and Lower Egypt during the First Dynasty 
(2920-2770 BC), Nekhbet also became asso- 
ciated with the cobra goddess, Wadjet. She 
subsequently also became part of one of 
the most important symbols of the 
Egyptian monarch, the uraeus. 


Nekhbet’s role of protectress is reflected in 
the design of royal jewellery, the broad 
collars and the pectorals which were 
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3:1 (top) The vulture panel from one of the king's tunics 
(Carter 101p; photograph by PJ. Bomhof, RMO, Leiden). 


3:2 (below) The design of the vulture panel 
(Carter 101p; drawing by M. Hense). 
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frequently worn by Egyptian kings and 
queens. Not surprisingly, therefore, various 
objects from the tomb of Tutankhamun 
include vultures, such as one of the collars 
and counterpoises (Carter 256mmm). 


With respect to the Vulture Panel, the bird 
is in its centre and is flanked by various 
symbols of Egyptian authority, including 
the scarabs, sphinxes, cobras, and the 
sma-tawy or Unity Plants (fig. 3:4). 


The head of the bird is so stylised that it is 
not possible to see what form of vulture 
was being depicted. In addition, the 
feathers were worked in red and blue linen 
so there is no clue as regards the original 
colours of the bird. Nevertheless, the 
central and dominating role played by the 
vulture makes it clear that it was the most 
important symbol within the panel and 
that it was intended to portray the goddess 
Nekhbet in her role as protectress of the 
King of Lower Egypt. 


The only other garment from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun which includes a vulture is a 
linen headdress of some kind (Carter 
256.4p, bis and 256.4s). Attached to the 
linen was a vulture or nekhbet (Carter 
256.4s). It was sewn onto the linen kerchief 
over the crown of the head. There were 
eight eyelets on the under surface of the 
vulture, which were intended for fixing (by 
sewing) the bird to the fabric. 


Cobras and the goddess Wadjet 


The ancient Egyptians were very aware of 
the appearance and dangers presented by 
the range of snakes which inhabited their 
land. These serpents included vipers, 
cobras, sand boas and blindworm. Some of 
them were harmless, while others were 
deadly. There are numerous spells and 
charms from the Old Kingdom onwards 
which were used to protect both humans 
and domesticated animals against 


venomous serpents. The fact that these 
charms did not always work is reflected in 
the wide range of ‘cures’ available, which 
were intended to counteract the effect of 
snakebite! 


At an early date the cobra was associated 
with the monarchy, and in particular the 
rearing cobra with dilated hood which was 
preparing to attack. It is in this royal form 
that the cobra is associated with the 
goddess, Wadjet. 


Wadjet (Edjo, Uto) is the cobra goddess of 
Buto (el-Farain), in the Nile Delta. She is 
normally represented as a cobra rearing up 
to strike any enemy of the king. In addition 
to the role of defender of the king, she is 
the goddess of Lower Egypt. Wadjet is 
often found as part of the regalia worn by 
an Egyptian king, and in particular as the 
striking cobra or uraeus which was worn on 
the king’s brow (see below). Wadjet is also 
frequently found with the vulture goddess, 
Nekhbet, the goddess of Upper Egypt. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that one of 
the most potent symbols in ancient 
Egyptian art was the venomous cobra, 
which could be both threatening, as well as 
protective. As such the cobra was often 
used to flank the cartouches or ovals 
containing the name of a king. The symbol 
thus protected the king’s name, and the 
king himself from evil, while stating that 
here was a power to be reckoned with. It is 
in this form that the cobra can be found on 
the Vulture Panel. 


Various other models and representations 
of cobras were found in the tomb. One 
such model (Carter 62) was made of gilded 
wood and shows a cobra with dilated 
hood. But perhaps one of the most 
effective uses of the cobra motif can be 
seen on the beaded skullcap (Carter 256.4t) 
mentioned above, which was found on the 
mummy's head. In this case four bead 
cobras were sewn onto some linen which 


has now mostly disintegrated (fig. 3:3). The 
snakes take the form of two complete 
reptiles which go from the front to the 
back of the skullcap. They are flanked on 
either side of the cap by two snake heads. 
Thus, the snakes were well and truly 
protecting the king! 


Scarabs 


Scarabs are one of the most well-known 
objects from ancient Egypt. No tourist to 
the country will leave the land without 
being offered at least one (usually fake) 
scarab. They are small beetle shaped 
objects which were produced in ancient 
times as amulets and seals. In addition, 
scarabs, depicted either stationary or flying, 
were often used in representations. 


The form of scarab is based on the 
appearance of the Scarabaeus sacer or 
dung beetle, which is commonly found in 
Egypt on the border of the Western Desert. 
The ancient Egyptian name for the dung 
beetle (kheper) is derived from the verb “to 
become” or “to be created”. The early 
Egyptians regarded the dung beetle to be 
the embodiment of the creator god. It 
would appear that later the beetle was 
associated with the sun god, and that this 
led to the development of Khepri, the god 
of the rising sun. Khepri (“He who Came 
into Existence by Himself”), is normally 
depicted in Egyptian art as a male god with 
a scarab for a head. Thus the scarab 
became the symbol of rebirth and was 
compared to the morning sun which is 
reborn every day. In later representations 
the scarab is often shown rolling a sun disc 
with its hind legs in the same manner in 
which a real beetle moves a ball of dung. 


In addition to the winged scarabs on the 
Vulture Panel, various other scarabs were 
found in the tomb, especially as part of the 
king’s jewellery. One such item is a flexible 
bracelet (Carter 256qq), which is decorated 
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with scarabs, cobras, sun discs and cartou- 
ches containing the king’s names. 


Sphinxes 


The sphinx is a composite animal with the 
body of a lion and a the head of a human. 
The sphinx is closely related to the griffin 
(see below), which has the body of a lion, a 
human head and a pair of wings. There are 
variations in the form of the sphinx, for 
example, the beast may have a female or a 
male head, or even two heads. In addition, 
some sphinxes are recumbent, while others 
are shown sitting on their hind legs, or 
standing with one front paw outstretched 
about to attack the enemies of Egypt. 


3:3 The linen 
headdress and 
cobra 

(Carter 256.4t; 
courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 


3:4 The sma-tawy or 
“unity plant” of 
upper and lower 
Egypt binding the 
enemies of Egypt 
(after Davies, The 
Rock tombs of 
El-Amarna, pt. VI, 
1908, pl. IV). 
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It would appear that the sphinx was not 
known in Egypt before the reign of Ra dje- 
def (2528-2520 BC). Perhaps the most 
famous example of this animal dates to the 
reign of Khepren (2520-2494 BC). It is the 
‘Great Sphinx’ from the pyramid complex at 
Giza. It was believed that sphinxes guarded 
the east and west gates of the Underworld, 
while a twin-headed sphinx called Aker 
guarded the centre of the Underworld. 


What is not clear is the exact role of the 
sphinx within Egyptian royal iconography. 
Indeed, the sphinx does not appear to have 
a specific role at all. Nevertheless, when the 
Sphinx wears a royal headgear it is clear 
that it represents a king. Sometimes, for in- 
stance, it would appear to represent either 
the king or Egypt (or indeed both), 
defeating all potential enemies of the land. 


Within the context of the finds from 
Tutankhamun’s tomb, sphinxes appear only 
on the Vulture Panel. They are worked into 
its two lower corners. In both cases the 
sphinxes are shown with a king’s head 
(complete with nemes headdress), while 
the lion's body is shown standing on all 
four paws. The fact that it is wearing a 
royal headdress and is shown with a royal 
beard would suggest that the sphinx was 
meant to represent Tutankhamun himself. 


Although there is only one garment piece 
with sphinxes, they do appear on other 
items associated with Tutankhamun. On a 
chariot (Carter 120) from the king’s tomb 
there is a scene of bound captives being 
guarded by royal sphinxes. Paired sphinxes 
standing over the enemies of Egypt appear 
at the ends of the so-called Painted Box 
(Carter 21). In this case the sphinxes have 
the face of Tutankhamun and he is wearing 
the antef crown. The stern face of 
Tutankhamun as a sphinx appears on a 
ceremonial shield (Carter 379a). In this case 
the king is wearing the double crown of 
Egypt and is protected by Horus. The sphinx 
is trampling two enemies of Egypt under its 
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feet. Sphinxes are also associated with 
Tutankhamun outside the tomb. At Karnak, 
it is likely that the avenue of ram-headed 
sphinxes between the tenth pylon and the 
precinct of Mut was instigated by the king. 
Furthermore, in 1989, a collection of twen- 
ty-two statues was discovered which inclu- 
ded a blue, calcite sphinx inscribed on its 
shoulder with the cartouche of 
Tutankhamun. 


The Sma-tawy motif 


Two of the commonest plant motifs in 
ancient Egypt are the lotus water lily 
(Nymphaea lotus and N. caerulea) and the 
papyrus sedge (Cyperus papyrus). At some 
point during the Old Kingdom, the 
Egyptians combined these plants to create 
a motif called the sma-tawy or “Binding of 
the Two Lands”, to represent the union of 
Egypt which took place during the First 
Dynasty. The design incorporates the lotus, 
which represents Upper Egypt, and the 
papyrus, which stands for Lower Egypt 
(fig. 3:4). The plants are shown entwined 
together. One of the earliest references to 
the sma-tawy motif can be found on the 
Old Kingdom Pyramid texts. In one spell 
there is a reference to the king tying the 
cords of the sma-tawy plant, thus uniting 


Egypt. 


The sma-tawy motif appears on various 
items found in the tomb of Tutankhamun, 
including two of his chariots (Carter 120 
and 122). In each case the sma-tawy can be 
found with groups of bound prisoners, so 
defining the power of Egypt over all its 
enemies. The motif also appears on the 
footboard of one of his beds (Carter 466). 
Here it is flanked by papyrus marshes. It 
also appears on the so-called Golden 
Throne (Carter 91), a chair (Carter 87) and 
finally, two stools (Carter 467 and 415). 


Not unexpectedly, the same motif was also 
used on various items of apparel from the 


tomb. In addition to the Vulture Panel, it 
appears on the soles of a pair of sandals 
(Carter 620-119) which would have been 
worn by the king. The sandals in question 
were embroidered with a pair of bound 
prisoners (African and Asiatic) over the 
sma-tawy design (see fig. 4:36). 


Other birds, beasts and plants on the king’s 
clothing 


'') addition to the symbols on the Vulture 
Panel, there are a number of other birds, 
beasts and plants which were used on 
other items of the king’s clothing. These 
include a falcon, the mythical griffin, the 
uraeus (a combination of vulture and 
cobra), as well as plants such as the lotus 
and the mayweed. 


Horus falcon (Falco sp.) 


Ar) important symbol of an Egyptian king 
was the falcon. Indeed, the falcon is one of 
the most frequently represented birds in 
ancient Egyptian art. It appears on a wide 
range of objects from limestone stelae to 
elaborate jewellery. The significance of this 
bird to Egyptian iconography and religious 
life would appear to have been consid- 
erable. 
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The so-called Horus falcon is normally 
shown with an upright stance, a hooked 
upper bill, dark back and wing and a slight- 
ly darker cap and nape. It also has a broad, 
black streak or eye markings which stand 
out against the bird’s white cheeks. 


In most cases, the falcon is associated with 

Horus, the god of the sky, son of Osiris and 
Isis, who rescued Osiris from the power of 

Seth, the brother of Osiris. 


Although the god Horus is always depicted 
as a falcon or as a male deity with a 
falcon’s head, there are other gods who are 
depicted in the same falcon form, such as 
Re-Harakhty (a falcon head with a sun disk) 
and Montu (a falcon head with a sun disk 
and two feathers). Nevertheless, it is with 
Horus that the falcon is most closely associ- 
ated (fig. 3:5). 


From an early date the Egyptian king was 
seen as the representative of Horus. In the 
Old Kingdom Pyramid texts for example, 
the king is referred to as the “Child of 
Horus” or as Horus himself. By the time of 
the unification of Upper and Lower Egypt 
in about 3000 BC, the ruler was directly 
associated with Horus. Thus the king 
became the “Living Horus”. One of the 
functions of the king/Horus was to perform 
the Ap-ro or “Opening of the Mouth” 
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3:5 A ‘typical’ Horus 
(drawing by M. Hense). 


3:6 Detail of the neck 
opening from the 
king’s falcon tunic 
(Carter 367i; photo- 
graph by P.J. Bomhof, 
RMO, Leiden). 
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ceremony, whereby a corpse was made 
ready for the Afterlife. During this ceremo- 
ny the new king (Horus) performed the 
ap-ro ritual upon his predecessor (the dead 
king, being Osiris). This ceremony meant 
that the new monarch could claim that he 
was king by divine approval, and that he in 
fact was a god as well. 


The symbol of the Horus falcon appears on 
a number of objects from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun, including seal impressions, 
the third shrine, and the king’s chariots. In 
addition, the falcon was used on several 
garments, including a tunic (Carter 367i), 
two pairs of ‘wings’ (Carter 21m, 21x, 21cc, 
44r), an ‘Amarna sash (Carter 21v), and 
finally, a leopard skin (21t). 


With respect to the tunic (Carter 367i), the 
falcon was woven around the neck opening 
(fig. 3:6). The tail of the bird appears at the 
centre back of the opening, while its wings 
enfold the neckline itself and finish at the 


The king also becomes part of Horus in the 
second group of garments, namely his 
‘wings’. These have cuff-like sleeves, which 
go around the upper arms (fig. 2:10). The 
wing section then passes over the front and 
back of the king’s upper body. Once again, 
the head of the king becomes the head of 
the falcon. 


The third example of a falcon can be found 
on an ‘Amarna sash (Carter 21v), which is 
now in numerous fragments. The recon- 
struction of the sash revealed a bird with 
outstretched wings (fig. 3:7). The body and 
head of the bird is at the widest point of 
the waist band, namely, at the centre of 
the king’s back, while the wings encircle 
his waist. 


In the last example, a bird was created out 
of strips of red and blue linen and sewn 
onto a white, linen ground. The cloth was 
deliberately shaped and decorated in order 
to look like a leopard skin (see figs. 6:17-18) 
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Pintail (Anas acuta) 


Pintails (Anatidae family, Anseriformes 
order) have been tentatively identified on 
only one garment, namely a tunic (Carter 
50a; fig. 3:8). The pintail is a slender built 
bird, which has a long and thin neck and 
comparatively short legs. The identifying 
feature of the bird is the long, pointed 
central tail feathers of the adult male. 


By the Old Kingdom there are numerous 
representations of pintails, such as from the 
procession of domestic birds in the mastaba 
of Ti at Saqqara (no. 60), which dates from 
the Fifth Dynasty. Nevertheless, the pintail 
does not appear to have been regarded as 
a royal symbol, nor was it regarded as a 
symbol for a particular god or goddess. 
Instead it seems to have been seen as a 
domesticated bird which was suitable for 
consumption. As such it is often shown as 
part of an offering scene. 


front of the garment. There is no head to The presence of the Horus falcon shows The pintial is represented in numerous 
the bird, as the king’s head would assume that it was a royal garment and that the tombs, but, as noted above, as something 
that role. Thus the king becomes the king came under the protection of Horus. to eat. It was with some surprise, therefore 


that one of the garments found in 
Tutankhamun’s tomb was decorated with 
this bird. As noted above, the garment in 
question is a tunic (Carter 50a), which 
shows both walking and flying birds. The 
ankle-length tunic is decorated with stripes 
in red and blue. Along the long edges and 
the lower edge there are rows of walking 
birds, while near the neckline are two rows 
of flying birds. These rows appear on both 
the back and front of the garment. As 
there is no evidence to suggest that the 
pintail had direct royal connections, it 


“Living Horus” 


3:7 Detail of falcon from one of 
the so-called ‘Amarna sashes 
(Carter 21v; drawing by M. Hense). 
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Tutankhamun’s wardrobe 


3:9 The royal uraeus 
(Carter 256.40; photo- 
graph by the author). 


Beasts 


The royal uraeus and the Nebty 
(“The Two Ladies”) symbol 


The uraeus is one of the most important 
visual symbols of the ancient Egyptian 
kings. It takes the form of a striking cobra 
head, which is often combined with the 
head of a vulture. 


As noted previously, the vulture goddess 
Nekhbet was elevated to the role of protec- 
tress of the King of Upper Egypt, while her 
northern counterpart was the cobra 
goddess, Wadjet/Edjo. When Menes united 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the event was 
symbolised by adopting a title which identi- 
fied the king with the two deities, namely, 


Nebty or the “Two Ladies”. The two ladies 
in question being Wadjet, the cobra god- 
dess, and Nekhbet, the vulture goddess. 
Because of this duel association, the nebty 
title is commonly represented as a vulture 
and a cobra sitting on baskets. In each case 
the cobra is rearing and about to spit 
venom, so defending the king with a form 
of deadly ‘fire’. From the Old Kingdom 
onwards the title of nebty formed part of 
the titles of every Egyptian king. 


The uraeus appears on numerous objects 
from the tomb of Tutankhamun, although 
on none of the actual linen garments. For 
instance, it appears on the famous gold 
mask (Carter 256a), the guardian statues 
(Carter 22 and 29) and all the small ritual 
figures of the king (such as Carter 275 and 
296b). There was also a diadem (Carter 
256.40) in the form of the striking cobra 
found on the mummy's head (fig. 3:9). Next 
to the cobra was a detachable vulture 
head. Both the snake and the vulture were 
made out of gold, inlaid with glass and 
semi-precious stones. 


Griffins 


As noted above, the griffin is closely 
related to the sphinx in that it has the body 
of a lion and sometimes a human head 
(usually female). In addition, it may have 
wings. The griffin is frequently found on 
Eastern Mediterranean objects and is 
generally associated with the artistic world 
from this region. 


One of the roles of the griffin seems to 
have been similar to that of the sphinx 
described previously, namely, as a represen- 
tation of the king. In addition, the griffin 
seems to have been associated with various 
gods, such as Thot, Amun and Horus. 
Unfortunately, very little further can be 
said about this animal at present due to the 
lack of information. 


The griffin only occurs once on 
Tutankhamun’s clothing, namely as part of 
an embroidered band on a tunic. However, 
as will be seen in Chapter Five, it is likely 
that the tunic is not of Egyptian origin, so 
the presence of the griffin does not really 
help in our understanding of ancient 
Egyptian symbolism and Tutankhamun’‘s 
clothing. 


Plants 


Although floral designs are a common 
feature in Egyptian decorative repertoire, 
there are comparatively few garments 
worn by the king which show floral motifs. 
The plants in question are lotuses, man- 
drakes, and mayweeds. 


Lotus 


There are two types of water lilies found in 
ancient Egypt, namely the blue lotus water 
lily (Nymphaea caerulea) and the white 
lotus water lily (Nymphaea lotus). Both of 
them are represented in ancient tomb 
paintings and reliefs. Because the blue lotus 
was fragrant it is often shown as a bouquet 
or a single flower held in the hand. 


At some point during the Old Kingdom 
(2575-2134 BC), the lotus became associa- 
ted with Upper Egypt. Stylised forms of the 
lotus bud and flower became a standard 
part of the Egyptian artistic repertoire. It 
was used on a wide variety of objects, 
including ceilings, walls, papyrus, furniture, 
jewellery, and, as will be seen, clothing. 


One of the garments worn by 
Tutankhamun was decorated with a series 
of lotuses in various forms, including buds 
and open flowers. The garment in question 
is a tunic (Carter 54f) which is tapestry 
woven. Unfortunately, the present condi- 
tion of the garment prevents it from being 
flattened, so the original design layout of 
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3:10 The king's 
tapestry-woven lotus 
tunic (Carter 54f; 
courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 


3:11 The design 
layout of lotus tunic 
(drawing by 


_M. Hense). 
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the tunic cannot be reconstructed (fig. 
3:10). Nevertheless, certain elements of the 
decoration can be seen (fig. 3:17). On the 
sides of the garments, for example, there 
are rows of lotus buds, while across the 
central section of the garment there are 
garlands of lotus stems and open flowers. 


Mandrake (Mandragora officinarum and 
M. autumnalis) 


Mandrake is a member of the potato, 
tobacco and deadly nightshade family, 
Solanaceae. Like other members of this 
family it has certain, narcotic attributes and 
can be poisonous. During the winter 
months it has pale purple flowers, while in 
spring the plant bears a cluster of small, 
pear-shaped fruits. 


The symbolic meaning of mandrake to the 
Egyptians is not clear. Nevertheless, during 
the Eighteenth Dynasty (1550-1307 BC), 
there are numerous depictions of man- 
drake in tomb reliefs. Normally they are 
shown in garden scenes, because the plant 
needs water and it is not a native to Egypt. 
There is no obvious link between the man- 
drake and royal symbolism, so perhaps they 
were simply pretty garden plants that made 
an attractive motif! 


There are numerous representations of 
mandrake in the tomb of Tutankhamun. 
They are shown, for example, on an inlaid 
box (Carter 551), along with other flowers 
such as the red poppy and blue cornflowers 
Perhaps one of the more unusual examples 
of mandrake from the tomb is the model of 
a mandrake fruit made out of glass (fig. 
3:12)(Carter 585u). The fruit bears the name 
of Tuthmosis Ill (1479-1425 BC) and appears 
to be one of the so-called heirloom objects 
which were found inside the tomb. 


Stylised mandrakes are also woven into the 
“Lotus” tunic (Carter 54f) mentioned previ- 
ously, and two tapestry woven sashes 
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(Carter 21ff and 21gg). They also appear on 
the gold discs from a beaded apron (Carter 
269c). The meaning, if any, behind the use 
of these motifs on the particular garments 
is not clear. 


Mayweed (Anthemis pseudocotula) 


One pair of sandals (Carter 21f) is decora- 
ted with an elaborate scene of water 
plants, aquatic birds and what appear to be 
mayweed or camomile. The sandals are 
made out of a basketwork sole covered in 
gold (fig. 3:13). The toe and ankle straps 
are decorated with inlays in gold, semi-pre- 
cious stones and glass, which depict an 
aquatic scene reminiscent of the scene on a 
hunting quiver (Carter 48x) which was also 
found in the tomb. 


The plants on the sandals (Carter 21f) were 
identified as being mayweed or camomile 
(Anthemis pseudocotula) and the lotus 
waterlily (Nymphaea caerulea). The may- 
weed is used as decoration on the ankle 
strap, while the lotus waterlily performs the 
function of toe strap. 


Little seems to be known about the sym- 
bolic value, if any, of the mayweed, so 
unfortunately once again nothing further 
can be said at this point concerning the 


plant and its use on the sandals. B45 Whandisie 


(drawing by M. Hense 

based on depictions of 
mandrake in the tomb 

of Tutankhamun). 


3:13 Representation of 
mayweed on one of the 
king’s sandals 

(Carter 21f; courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, Oxford). 
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4:1 (below) A group 
of labourers working 
in a vineyard. 

The men are all 
wearing loincloths 
(after Davies, The 
Tomb of Rekh-mi-re at 
Thebes, 1943, pl. XLV). 


4:2 (right) Some of 
Tutankhamun’s 
loincloths 
(courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 
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‘lothes played an important role in the 
lives of the ancient Egyptians. Clothes 
were not only used in order to keep 
warm at night and cool during the day, but 
also to indicate the wearer's status. The 
more important the person, the more 
clothes he or she wore and the more 
decoration was used on the garments. 
Sometimes the information was subtle. 
Sharp fold lines in his clothes told the 
world that the wearer was someone with 
servants and that he had more than one set 
of garments. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find in the tomb of a king, even of a 
minor one such as Tutankhamun, hundreds 
of garments, some of which were elabora- 
tely decorated. 


One fact, however, which may come as a 
surprise, is that not all of Tutankhamun’s 
garments are of Egyptian origin or style. It 
is for this reason that | have divided the 
garments found in the tomb into two 
groups. Firstly, there are those items which 
are of Egyptian origin and style, and 
secondly, there are the garments which ori- 
ginated elsewhere. The first group will be 
described in this chapter. The other group 
constitutes the subject of the next chapter. 


The Egyptian garments found in 
Tutankhamun’‘s tomb include traditional 
items such as loincloths, sashes, tunics and 
kerchiefs, as well as the relevant footwear. 
In this chapter the emphasis lies on the way 
in which these garments were made and 
worn. In Chapter Five | will discuss the occa- 
sions on which the king would have worn 
these garments. 
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Loincloths 


One of the intriguing details about the 
garments of Tutankhamun is the number of 
neatly folded loincloths which had been 
placed in the tomb. According to the object 
cards, over 145 loincloths were identified. 
Unfortunately, this figure cannot be veri- 
fied because, as noted earlier, a number of 
loincloths were in such a poor condition 
that they were discarded. Exactly how 
many were thrown away was not noted. 


A loincloth is a simple garment, part of 
which is wrapped around the waist, while 
the rest is drawn between the legs (fig. 
4:1). This garment has a long history in 
Egypt. It dates back to the Old Kingdom 
and probably earlier. It is a uni-sex garment 
worn by men, women and children. Cloth 
loincloths seem to have been a purely 
functional item worn either by itself or 
underneath another garment, for instance, 
a kilt or tunic. 


The basic construction of a cloth loincloth is 
simple. It is made out of two triangular 
shaped pieces of cloth sewn together down 
the centre of the garment. Generally, the 
central seam is made from two edges which 
overlap each other and are then overcast 
(whip stitch). The top of the cloth is neate- 
ned using a simple hem, while the diagonal 
sides are finished using either a rolled and 
whipped hem or very occasionally a simple 
hem. In most cases the side hems meet at 
the point of the loincloth. Loincloths have 
two strings at the junction between the 
hem and the rolled hem. These are used to 
fasten the garment around the waist or 
hips. 


The upper edge of the king’s loincloths was 
shaped. This is one of the few instances of 
‘tailoring’ amongst his garments (fig. 4:2). 
The deep indentation meant that the gar- 
ment fitted more closely around his hips 
and buttocks. 
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4:3 The king’s beaded 
apron (Carter 
269c(3)[i]; photograph 
by courtesy of the 
Textile Department, 
Victoria & Albert 
Museum). 


4:4 (near right) 
Akhenaten wearing 
a panelled apron 
(after Davies, The 
Rock Tombs of El 
Amarna, pt. IV, 1906, 
pl. XV). 


4:5 (far right) 
Tutankhamun wearing 
a gold apron similiar 
to one found in the 
tomb (Carter 256); 
photograph by the 
author). 


The loincloths from the tomb of | 
Tutankhamun are all made in the manner 
described above. Their average length is 
125.0 cm, with a width of 91.0 cm and an | 
average hip measurement of 108.0 cm. 

There are also a number of smaller 

loincloths which were probably used by 

the king when he was a child. 


There are no representations of 
Tutankhamun wearing a loincloth. 
However, we can gain some idea about the 
appearance of a king wearing a loincloth 
from numerous Old Kingdom (2575-2134 
BC) and later representations of men 
wearing these garments. 


Normally the loincloth was tied around the 
hips or waist with the flap tucked in at the 
top. The cloth loincloth was worn by itself 
or with a sash, but it was also often worn 
with other garments. In the New Kingdom 
tomb of Haremheb (reign: 11319-1307 BC), 
for instance, there is the figure of a man 
bringing tribute from the desert. He wears 
a loincloth, kilt and sash. It would seem 
likely that Tutankhamun also wore the 
loincloth in similar ways to those described 
above, namely both by itself and in combi- 
nation with other garments. 


Aprons 


in ancient Egypt an apron was a separate 
item that was worn by men, either by itself 
or over a kilt or some other garment. The 
basic apron seems to have consisted of one 
or more pieces of cloth or some other 
material attached to a belt or sash fastened 
around the waist. In general, the apron 
panel only covered the genital region. 


Two aprons were found in the tomb. The 
first (Carter 269c(3)[i]) is a beaded form 
found in Box 269. The second apron (Carter 
256j) is made of gold and was found on the 
king’s mummy. 


The beaded apron has a restored size of 
32.2 by 10.0 cm (fig. 4:3). It is made up of a 
central panel with rows of small red, blue, 
white, yellow and turquoise glass beads or 
sewn onto a linen ground. At either end 


there are lotus buds made from the same 
beads. 


As reconstructed the apron has twelve gilt 
discs sewn onto it. It is likely, however, that 
it originally had twenty-four of these discs 
as numerous loose discs were found in its 
box. At one end of the apron there is a row 
of oval shaped discs separated from seven, 
round discs by a row of turquoise beads. 


Examples of long aprons can be seen in 
various New Kingdom representations, 
including those from Amarna. In the tomb 
of Meryra, for example, Akhenaten is 
depicted wearing such an apron both while 
riding in a chariot and when visiting the 
temple (fig. 4:4). There are also numerous 
depictions of Tutankhamun wearing various 
forms of aprons (fig. 4:5). Some were deco- 
rated with simple, geometric forms, while 
others were provided with rows of cobra 
heads. In most cases the aprons were appa- 
rently attached to a metal belt which went 
around the waist. They were further provi- 
ded with two or three pairs of short 
streamers. 
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Kilts 


An ancient Egyptian kilt is defined as a 
wrap-around garment worn by men. It 
covers part or all of the lower half of the 
body. In some cases it was a simple item 
which covered the hips while in more 
extreme forms it covered the body from 
the chest to the ankles. 


Depictions of men wearing this type of 
garment date back to the First Dynasty 
(2920-2770 BC). It would appear that such 
kilts were regarded as essential items in the 
male wardrobe throughout the Pharaonic 
period. 


Carter suggested on several object cards 
that certain objects found in the tomb may 
have been kilts of some kind. The cloth kilts 
were ‘identified’ by their rounded shape 
and size. Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible to take this suggestion further 
because several of these objects were 
discarded and others were in a very 

poor condition. 


Yet, one of the most common garments in 
which the king is depicted is the kilt (fig. 
4:6). It is usually shown as a garment worn 
around the waist with the bottom edge 
lower at the back than the front. Normally 
the front is depicted as being open. The 
appearance of this garment in the various 
representations would suggest that it was 
made out of a short length of material 
which was wrapped once around the body 
and tucked in at the front. The lines on the 
garment may represent pleats or, more 
likely, fold lines caused by the bunching up 
of the material at the front. In all cases the 
kilt is kept in place by a sash, a metal belt, 
or a sash and a metal belt. 


In addition to the garments noted above, 
the remains of a beaded object were found 
in the tomb, which Carter described as 
belonging to a “kilt” (fig. 4:7). Along the 
‘top’ there are horizontal rows of yellow, 


blue, white, red, and green beads. The 
main body of the garment is made up of 
narrow vertical stripes in the same colours. 
Although now open, the item was found 
with string ties which ended in elaborate 
tassels. These were presumably used to 
fasten the garment at the back. 


Tunics 


At the end of the Middle Kingdom a new 
type of garment was introduced into the 
clothing repertoire of the Egyptians. This 
was the tunic. The Egyptian tunic is made 
from a long rectangle folded in half and 
sewn up the sides (fig. 4:8). Full-length 
tunics, which reached to just above the 
ankles, were one of the most common 
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4:7 The remains of 
Tutankhamun’s 
beaded kilt 

(Carter 46kk; courtesy 
of the Griffit Institute, 
Oxford). 


garments to be found in the wardrobes of 
men, women and children during much of 
the later Pharaonic period. Examples of 
these garments have been found in a 
number of tombs and settlement sites. It is 
clear from these and pictorial sources that 
they were worn by most Egyptians regard- 
less of age or rank. Although the basic 
shape is consistent, variations occur in the 
form of decoration, as well as quality and 
thickness of the material used. Such varia- 
tions seem to reflect the season that a 
garment was worn (summer or winter), as 
well as the social position of the wearer. 
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There are also several slightly more elabo- 
rate tunics which are decorated with stripes 
and bands. One of these tunics (Carter 
261a) was used as a ‘scarf’ around the neck 
of the Anubis statue (fig. 4:9a-b). At first 
glance the stripes appear to be purplish 
blue, but in reality they are made up of a 
deliberate combination of red, blue and 
natural ends. This is the only tunic found in 
the tomb with such a pattern, and it may 
be no coincidence that it was also one of 
Akhenaten’s tunics rather than the young 
king’s (as indicated by his name written 
near the hem). 


Another tunic from the tomb is patterned 
with alternating blue and red bands across 
its width (Carter 50j). The combination of 
red and blue bands can be seen in various 
other garments, including one of the 
‘shawls’ (Carter 269c(1)). The selvedges of 
the cloth were used as the side seams of 
the garment, and this area was decorated 
with blue and red stripes. 


The tunic is similar in appearance to the 
so-called ‘Duck tunic’ (Carter 50a), which 
has a series of blue and red bands and 
stripes in a similar order (figs. 4:10a-b). \In 
addition, tunic 50a has two sets of paired 
rows of blue and red birds at the top and 
lower edge of the garment. The birds near 
the neckline are flying, while those along 
the lower edge are walking! 


4:8 The basic On several occasions Carter describes 

construction of a tunic — objects from the tomb as “shirts” (Carter 

(drawing by M. Hense). 50a); “robes” (Carter 101p), “ceremonial 
robes” or “dalmatics” (Carter 267)). 
However, in each case Carter was referring 
to the same garment type, namely the 
tunic. There would appear to have been at 


least twelve of these garments in the tomb, j ; 
including child, ‘teenager’ and adult designs made out of faience beads. One 


versions. The larger tunics vary in length tunic has a diamond-shaped trellis work 
from 113.0 to 138.0 cm. design (Carter 44w), while the other has a 
square-shape form (Carter 21d; see fig. 1:8). 
In both cases the centres of the trellis are 


Tutankhamun had at least two tunics which 
were decorated with elaborate trellis work ; | | 4 


Two undecorated tunics (Carter 50e[1] and ; 
50e [2]) were found in the tomb. Both are filled with gold rosettes. $65 Ths sahie-of Aehanstan 
in a very poor condition and are incom- 

plete. ee of the tunics has a fringe along It would seem that the beading on both of pees eh tee ia ad 
the lower edge of the garment and a rolled these garments was only used on the front respectively; courtesy of the 
and whipped neckline. There is no evidence of the garment. This may seem a little Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


of any form of decoration other than the strange at first, but if the king wore such 
fringing. garments during a ceremony where he was 4:0 Alchanaten’s tunic 
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(drawing by M. Hense) 
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4:10a The duck tunic 
(Carter 50a; 
photograph by 

N. Monastra). 


4:10b Design layout 
of the duck tunic 
(drawing by M. Hense). 
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expected to sit then this would seem rea- 
sonable. If he wore a tunic beaded on both 
sides then he would either have to stand all 
the time or sit and deliberately destroy 
many of the beads, so ruining the appear- 
ance of the garment, as well as causing 
some discomfort! 


The tomb also contained the remains of 
three embroidered tunics. One tunic is now 
only represented by a panel (Carter 101p), 
a collar and a length of fringing from the 
lower edge of the garment (the motifs on 
this panel were discussed in the previous 
chapter; see figs. 3:1-2). Another tunic 
(Carter 44t) is badly decayed. The last tunic 
(Carter 367j) is more or less intact and is in 
a good condition. The latter garment, 
however, is not of Egyptian origin so it will 
be described in the following chapter. 


The poor condition of the first tunic (Carter 
101p) is documented on the object card: 
“The tunic proper was of the finest linen, 
practically falling to powder when 
touched”. Although the main body of the 
tunic no longer exists, it is likely that the 
panel came from the chest region of the 


tunic. 


The panel in question is decorated with an 
appliqué and embroidered design of a 
vulture with outstretched wings, flanked by 
cobras, cartouches bearing the names of 
the king, unity plants, winged scarabs and 
sphinxes. Along the upper edge of the 
panel there are the fragmentary remains of 


an inscription. 
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Afig..4:11). Originally, however, it was deco- 
rated with a design of. alternating rows of © 
‘red and blue quatrefoils witha gold. ES 
ton’ placed. in the centre of each form (fig. | 
5 12). One of the quatrefoils looks similar. 
to the | ‘maltese cross’, while the other is ~ 
more rounded in form. The neck opening 
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top of an embroidered broad collar with 
beads and feather design. 
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4:13 Design layout of the front of 


the falcon tunic 


(Carter 367i; drawing by M. Hense). 


The ‘Falcon tunic’ (Carter 367i) has a 
ground pattern of rosettes in red and blue 
on a white ground. Down the front of the 
garment there are two rows of tapestry 
woven hieroglyphs which read (fig. 4:73): 


The good and mighty god, Son of 
Amun, Born great of joy, Who 
tramples all foreign lands, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of 
the two lands, Nebkheprure, 

Son of Re, of his body, his beloved, 
Tutankhamun, Ruler of the 
Southern Heliopolis, given life, 
like Re, for eternity 


and 


The good and mighty god, Who 
fights millions, Lord of glorious 
appearances, beloved of [the good 
gods], Who does righteousness for 
his father, King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Lord of the two 
lands, Nebkheprure, Son of Re, of 
his body, his beloved, 
Tutankhamun, Ruler of the 
Southern Heliopolis, given life, 
like Re, for eternity. 


Along the lower edge of the garment there 
is another row of hieroglyphs that read: 


Good lord/ Lord of goodness/ Good 
lord, etc. 


An intriguing aspect of this tunic are the 
wings of the falcon god, Horus, woven into 
the neckline of the garment (see fig. 3:6). 
When the king wore this tunic his head 
would have become the head of the bird, 
thus making the king the “living Horus”. 


Sashes 


An ancient Egyptian sash was a length of 
cloth tied around the body in order to 
secure another garment, such as a loincloth 
or kilt, in place. 


The use of sashes has a long history in 
Egypt and can be seen in representations 
from the Old Kingdom onwards. Indeed, 
sashes formed an essential part of male 
clothing and were worn by men of all social 
groups. The most commonly depicted form 
of sash is a simple strip wrapped around 
the waist, the ends of which were allowed 
to hang down the front of a kilt or some 
other garment. 


Three different types of sashes have been 
identified among the objects from the 
tomb. These are currently being classed as: 
plain, tapestry and ‘Amarna (fig. 4:14). 
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Plain sashes: the plain or simple sashes are 
made up from a narrow length of cloth 
which is wrapped once or more around the 
waist. At either short end there is often a 
fringe made from plaited or twisted warp 
threads. 


Several objects which are likely to have 
been used as plain sashes were recovered. 
These include lengths suitable for wear by 
an adult (Carter 101v) or a child (Carter 
101m; fig. 4:15). One sash (Carter 101v), has 
plain ends, while another (Carter 101m) has 
ends decorated with fringes made from 
twisted warp threads. 
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Tapestry sashes: this type of sash is similar 
to the plain sashes described above, except 
that it is woven in a tapestry technique and 
decorated with geometric patterns. Instead 
of having a fringed end as with some plain 
sashes, the tapestry sashes have fringes 
made from plaited warp threads neatened 
with small, elaborate tassels. The two 
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sashes from the tomb are between 6.5 and 
7.0 cm wide (Carter 21ff, 21g9; fig. 4:16). 


Unfortunately, both sets of sashes are made 


up of fragments so it is now impossible to 
state their original length. 


In addition, the sashes are decorated with 
elaborate designs of panels outlined with 
white thread. In both cases, the ends of the 
sashes contain cartouches bearing the 
names of the king and a short inscription: 


Lord of the thrones of the 
Two Lands, beloved of Amun, 
Nebkheprure. 


So far only one representation of the king 
wearing a sash which may have been deco- 
rated with a tapestry woven pattern has 
been identified. This is to be found on the 
so-called Golden Shrine (fig. 4:17). Most of 
the sashes worn by the king on this object 
are marked with small horizontal lines. In 
one case, however, the king is shown 
wearing a sash which is decorated with a 
small, trellis work pattern. Both transverse 
ends of the sash are finished with a short 
fringe. It is possible that in this particular 
case the artist was intending to depict a 
more elaborately decorated sash such as 
the king is known to have owned. 
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‘Amarna sashes: another type from this 
group of garments are the ‘Amarna sashes. 
They are characterised by a long, patterned 
panel, which is widest in the middle and 
then gradually tapers (see fig. 1:10). At 
either end of the panel there are two, long 
ribbons in red with blue and white stripes 
along the longitudinal edges (fig. 4:78). 
The ribbons from one of the sashes end 
with cartouches which contain the king's 
name and throne name (Carter 100f). Only 
one sash is now complete (Carter 100f), but 
there is evidence for at least four others 
made in the same manner. 


4:14 The different 
types of sashes found 
in the king’s tomb 

A - plain 

B - tapestry 

C - ‘Amarna 

(drawings by M. Hense). 
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As noted in the previous chapter, two sizes 
of back panel were found. The first (Carter 
54p) appears to have been part of a sash 
made for a child and is 39.0 cm long and 
8.0 cm wide. The second panel (Carter 100f) 
is larger and is 75 cm long and 12 cm wide. 


Three different types of patterns were 
noted for the back panel. The first is a 
geometric design (Carter 54p, 21ee) in blue, 
red and undyed yarn (fig. 4:19a-b). The 
second pattern (Carter 100f) is a geometric, 
i floral design surrounding a tapestry woven 
; square set in the middle of the panel (fig. 
4:20). The square encloses cartouches bea- 
ring the king’s names and a surround-ing 
inscription which reads: 


Lord of the crowns, doing good for 
the Two Lands, beloved of Ptah. 


Lord of the Two Lands, lord of the 4:18 Close-up of one of the king’s ‘Amarna sashes 
ficenes oF CHA tive bane eae (Carter 100f; photography by N. Monastra). 
of Amun. 


The third type of pattern (Carter 21v) incor- 
porates a falcon with out-stretched wings 
which would have encircled the king's waist 
(see fig. 3:7). 


4:15 One of the simple sashes found 
in the tomb of Tutankhamun 
(photograph by courtesy of the 
Textile Department, the Victoria & 
Albert Museum, London). 


4:16 Fragments of tapestry sashes 
from the king’s tomb (Carter 21ff, 
2199; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 


4:19a Close-up of one of the 
king’s ‘Amarna sashes; child size 
(Carter 54p; photography 


by N. Monastra). 
4:17 Detail of the sash worn by the 


king in one of the panels from the 
Golden Shrine sash (Carter 108; 
photograph by the author). 


4:19b Design layout of the 
‘Amarna sash 


(Carter 54p; drawing by M. Hense) 
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4:20 Design layout of 
the king’s floral 
‘Amarna sash 

(Carter 100f; drawing 
by M. Hense) 


4:21 (right) The king 
wearing an ‘Amarna 

sash from a scene 

on the Golden Shrine 
(Carter 108; drawing 

by M. Hense) 
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Depictions of Tutankhamun wearing this 
type of sash can be found in various repre- 
sentations, in particular on the Golden 
Shrine (fig. 4:21). It is worth noting that the 
garment seems to have only been worn by 
the ‘Amarna kings and queens, namely 
Akhenaten, Nefertiti, Tutankhamun and 
Ankhesenamun. There are no depictions of 
the ‘Amarna princesses wearing these 
sashes even during events when their 
parents, Akhenaten and Nefertiti, are 
shown wearing these garments. 


‘Royal jackets’ 

One of the longest lengths of cloth is 460 
cm long and 26 cm wide (Carter 44b). It 
was decorated with long stripes in blue and 
red (fig. 4:22). Slits of 30 cm were delibera- 
tely cut into the cloth at both ends of the 
garment and then neatly finished with a 
rolled and whipped hem. 


This garment is sometimes referred to as a 

headcloth, because Carter wrote that it was 
used by the thieves to carry away rings in a 
similar manner to the way modern 


Egyptians carry goods in their head- 
coverings. However, there is no evidence to 
suggest that it was such a headcloth of any 
kind! 


A more feasible explanation is that it was a 
long length of material that was worn 
wrapped around the upper torso of the 
king (fig. 4:23). The cloth was knotted at 
the front leaving four short ends. The 
decorated cuffs to the sleeves were 
probably metal armbands used to keep 

the material in place. 


4:22 (below) The royal, 
wrap-around jacket 

(Carter 44b; courtesy of 

the Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


4:23 Reconstruction of how 
the king may have looked 
wearing his royal jacket 
(painting by K. Wilson). 
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4:24 Amenophis IIl 

as crown prince. The 
prince is wearing a 
‘royal jacket’ 

(Tomb of Hegarneheh, 
TT 64; after Lepsius, 
Denkmaeler aus 
Aegypten ...., 

reprint Geneve 1972, 


Ill, pl. 69a). 
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The use of ‘royal jackets’ is evident from 
the New Kingdom onwards and usually 
only in connection with royal males, 
although occasionally gods are shown 
wearing them as well (fig. 4:24). Kings are 
depicted wearing them while hunting, in 
warfare scenes and while communicating 
with gods and goddesses. 
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Shawls 


Shawls are outer garments worn by both 
men and women. In ancient Egypt they 
normally consisted of a square or rectan- 
gular piece of cloth. Shawls only covered 
the upper part of the torso, while, for 
instance, cloaks were much larger and 
covered most if not all of the body. 


Various items were identified on the object 
cards as shawls. However, the fragile nature 
of most of these items makes it impossible 
at present to be certain if they had been 
used as such, or whether they represent 
another form of garment. 


There seem to be various different methods 
for decorating the ‘shawls’, which may sug- 
gest in fact that they had different, as yet 
undefined, uses. In Box 21, a number of 
‘shawls’ were found which were decorated 
with small gold discs. In the case of one 
example (Carter 101r), the discs are decora- 
ted with cartouches bearing the name of 
Semenkhare. 


One of the most elaborate garments of this 
type is complete, 220 cm long by 115 cm 
wide (Carter 269c (3)). It is decorated with 
red and blue bands near the selvedges and 
it has a checked design in the main body of 
the cloth. At one end there is a row of blue 
and red ankhs woven into the material (see 
fig. 2:4). 


Headgear 


In ancient Egypt, numerous types of head- 
coverings were worn. They vary from 
simple strips of cloth bound around the 
head to elaborate headdresses. They were 
worn by both men and women of various 
social levels. 


Tutankhamun was provided with at least 
four different types of cloth headgear. The 
identified forms include the khat kerchief, 
the nemes kerchief, a skullcap and a “fibe- 
rous fillets” or headrope. Apart from the 
khat, all of these items were found in situ 
on or around the mummified head of the 
king. 


The khat headdress is made from a semi- 
circular piece of material which is left to 
hang over the nape of the head (fig. 4:25). 
It is normally kept in place with a gold 
headband which goes across the forehead 
(fig. 4:26). The head or temple band was 
also probably used to neaten the appear- 
ance of this area of the face. Such bands 
are usually narrow and have rectangles 
placed just before the ears. 

Although Carter provided accurate notes 
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4:25 The khat headdress 
(Carter 46i; courtesy of the Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


4:26 The golden headband 
(Photograph by the author). 


4:27 Construction of 
the khat headdress 
(drawing by M. Hense). 
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about most objects he occasionally made 
mistakes in his identification of certain 
items. One such example are the kerchiefs. 
Carter consistently described these objects 
as “apron-shaped loincloths” (for example, 
Carter 46i). It is now known that these 
items were worn around the head and that 
they were in fact the khat form of kerchief. 


At least twenty-four of these garments 
were found in the tomb, in addition to 
three found in 1907 just outside of the 
tomb (the so-called mortuary cache) by the 
American Egyptologist, Edward Aryton. All 
but one of the kerchiefs are made out of 
undyed linen. The exception is of blue linen 
and comes from the 1907 hoard. 


The khat kerchiefs are made out of two 
roughly semi-circular shaped pieces of 
cloth, approximately 65.0 cm long and with 
a maximum width of 50.0 cm. (fig. 4:27). 
The two pieces are sewn together with the 
raw edges on the inside. The outer edges 
are neatened with an overcast seam. A tie 
or tape is made from a separate piece of 
cloth folded in half. The tie is 95.0 cm long 
and 3.0 cm wide (folded width: 1.5 cm not 
including seam allowance). It is sewn along 
the top of the kerchief for about 22 cm. 
The rest of the tie is allowed to hang free. 
The kerchief is kept in place by ties which 
were fastened at the back of the head. The 
line between the kerchief and the forehead 
was probably hidden by a headband similar 
to that used for the nemes kerchief on the 
mummy of Tutankhamun. 


The nemes is one of the oldest headdresses 
worn by Egyptian kings. It has two fillets 
hanging down over the shoulders. At the 
back the excess material was tied together 
into a pigtail or chignon (fig. 4:28). It was 
probably made from a square of material, 
but its exact shape and method of fasten- 
ing around the head is not known. 


The nemes is usually shown worn with a 
headband similar to the one used for the 
khat, which kept the cloth in place and 
neatened the appearance of the forehead. 
These bands were also sometimes used to 
support a uraeus or cobra. It would appear 
from surviving statues and other represen- 
tations that only the king or deity (male or 
female) wore this type of headdress. The 
only exceptions are to be found on repre- 
sentations of Queen Hatshepsut (c. 1473- 
1458 BC), after she had started to use the 
visual attributes of a (male) pharaoh, 
including short kilts, beards and male 
headdresses. 


Beaded skullcap (Carter 98): The other form 
of headgear found in the tomb are the 
remains of a beaded skullcap placed on the 
king's head (see fig. 3:3). Although the 
linen has perished, the delicately worked 
pattern of the royal uraeus or snake 
remains. Dr. Derry, who examined the 
mummy just after it had been removed 
from its sarcophagus, described the skullcap 
as follows: 


When the bandages covering this 
gold circlet [the temple band, see 
above] were taken away, the top of 
the head was seen to be covered by 
a bead-work arrangement in the 
form of four serpents, the tails of 
the two central ones extending 
back to below the occiput, while 
the lateral ones met across the 
forehead above the gold circlet in 
the form of a bandeau. 


A total of four uraei were worked in 
minute blue and red glass and gold beads. 
In the centre of each uraeus there are 
cartouches which contain a form of the 
god, Aten. 


There are no known depictions of the king 
or indeed any other Egyptian king wearing 
such a headcovering, but it would seem 
likely that it was not an uncommon form of 
headcovering, especially in a land where 
men and women regularly shaved their 
heads and wore wigs. 


The king’s wig and wig box 
(J. Fletcher) 


Although it is known that wigs and false 
hair formed an integral part of the dress of 
the Egyptian élite, the king’s wig-box (see 
below) was found empty and tipped on its 
side with the lid removed (fig. 4:29). 
However, the discovery of a portion of 
artificially curled hair in a small calcite 
chest, shows that a wig had been part of 
the original group of burial objects. The 
fragmentary state of the hair is probably 
the result of damage done to it by robbers 
in search of the ornaments that were once 
attached to the hair. 
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4:28 The nemes 
headdress (after 
Davies, The tomb of 
Rekh-mi-re at Thebes, 
1943, pl. XXXVII. 


4:29 The king’s wig 
box (Carter 547, 615; 
courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 
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The fragments of hair (Carter 328) are 
composed of artificially curled lengths of 
light brown human hair. The hair is 8.0 cm 
by 6.0 cm in size. The hair was described on 
the object card as “a small quantity of 
artificially curled ringlets”. Such curls were 
achieved using small bronze toilet imple- 
ments. In addition to the fragments of 
curled hair, there was also a small amount 
of loose hair, which was described on the 
object card as “a number of small balls of 
what look like combings” and two cloth- 
wrapped balls of hair. These were all found 
lying on top of a layer of cloth and resin, 
and further loose hair which was described 
on the object card as “a mass of decayed 
hair - probably horse hair”. One of the 
conservators, A. Lucas, referred to the 
contents of the chest as “very dark brown 
(practically black) resinous looking material 
apparently [the] produce of [the] decay of 
[a] horsehair wig.” However, the hair is 
almost certainly human. Lucas later stated 
that the “confusion with horsehair is 
understandable on account of its coarse- 
ness” in addition to its desiccation over 
time and the accumulation of surface 
impurities. 


The wig box was constructed out of dark 
wood panels. According to Carter, each of 
the four sides is bordered with “a simple 
blue and yellow faience and semi-translu- 
cent calcite decoration.” The box is decora- 
ted with small square pieces of coloured 
inlay set in a repeated pattern of light blue, 
dark blue, light blue and yellow. A plain 
wooden knob was set into the front panel 
immediately below the upper section of the 
inlaid border. The knob was used in order 
to secure the originally hinged lid to the 
body of the box by means of a tie arrange- 
ment. 


The interior of the box is fitted with a 
wooden support, its flat circular base 
pegged to the floor of the box whilst its 
wooden shaft supports a domed block on 
which the wig would have hung. 


The king's footwear (W. Wendrich and 
G.M. Vogelsang-Eastwood) 


Another important element in the clothing 
of the king was his footwear. In addition to 
having a practical value of protecting the 
feet, the footwear itself was also regarded 
as symbolic. 


In general, Egyptian sandals are made of a 
flat sole (one or more layers), with straps at 
the left and right side of the ankle (fig. 
4:30). These straps join at the instep and 
are fastened to a thong which passes 
between the first and second toe. 


The wearing of sandals can be traced back 
to prehistoric times (prior to 3000 BC) in 
Egypt. One of the earliest representations 
of this type of footwear comes in the form 
of a pair of miniature sandals in ivory, 
found at the prehistoric site of Diospolis 
Parva in Upper Egypt. Actual sandals made 
out of leather were also found at the site. 


A variety of different materials were used 
for making the basic sandal form. The most 
widely used materials were grasses and 
papyrus (the so-called basketry sandals), 
and leather. Both grasses and papyrus, as 
well as leather, are represented among the 
footwear found in the tomb. 


Egyptian basketry sandals were made in 
one of a number of techniques, namely, 
twining, coiling or plaiting. Coiled sandals 
were made by wrapping strips of palm leaf 
around a small bundle of material (grass, 
papyrus or palm fibre). The term coiling is 
derived from a similar technique used to 
make baskets, in which a bundle of grass is 
wrapped around with palm leaf strips and 
fastened in a coil from centre to rim. The 
coils are fastened by stitching the wrapping 
strand through the previous bundle. The 
sandals were made according to the same 
principle, with one difference: the bundles 
were not fastened in a coil, but in rows. 
The sandal-shaped soles were finished off 
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4:30 Typical 
basketwork 
sandal 

(courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 


4:31 A gilded, basket- 
work sandal from 

the king’s tomb 
(Carter 330-1; courtesy 
of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 
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by two or three rows along the outlines. A 
toe strap was fastened with a knot under 
the sole, while the instap strap was fasten- 
ed with two knots at the ankle at both 
sides of the sandal. 


The leather sandals were made out of a 
single piece of leather cut into the shape of 
a sole. The toe strap was made by passing 
the bound thong through a hole in the 
front of the sole and knotting it under- 
neath. 


Egyptian sandals were often left plain, and 
most of the sandals found in the tomb of 
Tutankhamun were similarly undecorated. 
However, a significant number were embel- 
lished in some manner. The way in which 
they were decorated seems to have 
depended upon the way in which the 
sandals were made and of what materials. 


A total of 93 sandals were found in the 
king’s tomb. These were made up of at 
least 42 pairs and numerous single sandals. 
They represent the largest group of foot- 
wear from Pharaonic Egypt and give both 
an indication of the range of sandal types 
available during the New Kingdom and the 
various methods used to decorate them. 


As with Tutankhamun’s clothing, there are 
various sizes of sandals. Mace in his diary 
entry for the 22nd March 1923 wrote that 
the: “... sandals are all sizes from quite a 
small child to a full sized man”. 


The mummy of Tutankahmun has a foot 
length (right foot) of 24.2 cm. This meas- 
urement was taken from the extreme back 
of the heel to the tip of the big toe (Carter 
351). Allowing for the presence of muscle 
and skin, this would mean that the king 
had a foot length of about 25 cm. 


On the object cards it was noted that some 
of the sandals were suitable for a child (20 
cm; Carter 338); for the king at the age of 
about ten (22 cm; Carter 330), while the 
remainder seem more suitable for a fully 
grown adult (29.5 cm; Carter 351). 

The sandals from the tomb are made out of 
a range of materials including leather, 
papyrus, grass and palm and have been 
decorated with gold leaf, cloth, embroi- 
dery, glass, faience beads and gold beads. 
The majority of the sandals (37 pairs), 
however, were made from grass and 
papyrus and were produced using a coiling 
technique. Although most were left plain, 
some were decorated. 


One of the simplest forms of decoration 
can be seen on sandals Carter 330 and 331, 
whereby the instep strap was gilded (fig. 
4:31). One sandal (Carter 334) has the 
upper sole covered with a piece of plain 
linen and this may have had a practical 
rather than a decorative function. The 
upper sole of another sandal (Carter 335), 
however, was also covered with cloth, but 
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4:32 A sandal with an 
embroidered design in the 
form of bound prisoners 
(Carter 335; courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


4:33 Part of the sandal strap 
from one of the king's 
sandals 

(Carter 349; photograph 

by the author). 
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this time the material was embroidered 
(chain stitch) with a traditional form of 
Egyptian imagery, that of the bound enemy 
of Egypt. In this case the Asiatic and African 
prisoners were literally about to be crushed 
under a pair of royal feet (fig. 4:32). 


A number of sandals from the tomb were 
made out of leather or had leather soles 
covered in another material such as gold or 
wood. Some of these sandals are very 
simple and have little or no decoration 
(such as Carter 347), but most are 
elaborately decorated. 


One of the simplest methods of decorating 
the leather sandals can be seen on sandal 
Carter 348, which has a sole made of 
leather. The sole is covered with gold leaf 
on the upper surface. Embossed on the 
gold are two cartouches enclosing the 
name of Tutankhamun. 


The remains of a toe and instep strap | 
(Carter 349) were found in the Annexe. It 
was decorated with applied green and red 
leather and gold foil. There is a device of 
the uazat eye preceded by two nefers (fig. 
4:33). 


4:34 Part of a leather 
and gold sandal 
(Carter 344-5; 
photography by 

N. Monastra). 
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Several pairs of leather sandals were found 
in the Antechamber, in Box 21. One pair of 
sandals (Carter 342-3) has a leather sole 
and a toe strap made out of a stick covered 
with bark and decorated with hollow caps 
of gold. The instep strap has a ‘buckle’ 
made of thin leather on a papyrus base. It 
was decorated with a flower design embos- 
sed on the leather with gold caps as 
flowers. Around the outside edge of the 
sole there are two strips of thinly beaten 
gold. 


Another pair of sandals (Carter 344-5) from 
Box 21 has a raw hide sole, which was 
covered in gold and then corrugated in 
imitation of a twined sandal (fig. 4:34). The 
border of the sandal is made from leather 


and decorated with gold bosses. The side 
and heel of the sandal are made up of 
leather covered with small circles and 
diamonds in red and yellow gold. Around 
the upper rims of the sandals there is a 
string of blue, red and green disc-shaped 
beads, alternating with gold beads. The red 
beads were made out of cornelian. Along 
the top of the side panels there are broad 
lengths of gold filigree. 


One of the most elaborate pairs of sandals 
is Carter 341-2. These have a lower sole 
made from raw hide, which was covered 
with a rush sole with a central band of gold 
(fig. 4:35). The toe thongs are made out of 
a filigree cylinder of gold. The instep straps 
have a buckle made out of gold decorated 
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4:35 One of a pair of 
leather sandals with 
ducks from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun 

(Carter 341-2; courtesy 
of the Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 


with a cloisonné inlay of lapis lazuli, cornel- 
ian and green feldspar. The sides of the 
strap are covered with seven flowers with 
centres made out of tiny gold granules. 
Between the daisies are tiny round bosses, 
also in gold. The background to the straps 
is made from a blue paste. Fastened to 
either side of the instep strap are project- 
ing duck heads made from gold with black 
inlays. The decoration on this pair of 
sandals has the appearance of an aquatic 
scene with ducks. 


The side panels of the sandals are made 
from embossed leather with gold decora- 
tion and strings of disc beads in red, green 
and blue. . 
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A pair of sandals (Carter 336) decorated 
with a marquetry technique were recorded 
from the Annexe. The sandals have a 
wooden upper sole covered with a marque- 
try veneer of bark, green leather and gold 
foil (fig. 4:36). The device on the sole 
depicts an Asiatic and an African foe bound 
together with lotus and papyrus. Under 
their heels are four bows, while over their 
heads there are four more bows. 


The second type of funerary sandal appears 
somewhat later and is common throughout 
the New Kingdom. This is a sole of a sandal 
which is placed within the bandages of the 
mummy. Often these sandals are made out 
of painted papyrus. 


The third type of sandal is associated with 
noble and royal burials and these consist of 
imitation sandals, complete with sole and 
strap, made out of gold. Amongst the items 
found on the mummies of three wives of 
Tuthmosis Ill (1479-1425 BC), for instance, 
were pairs of sheet gold sandals with 
matching finger and toe stalls, also in gold. 
Similarly, on the feet of Tutankhamun there 
was a pair of gold funerary sandals and a 
set of ten gold toe stalls (Carter 351; fig. 
4:38). 


A number of beadwork sandals were also 
found in the tomb. Some, however, were 
too fragile to be saved. One such sandal 
(Carter 343) for instance was found in Box 
21 in the Antechamber. According to the 
object card the sandal had fallen to bits 
when the excavators found it and it was 
thrown away. Another pair of beaded 
sandals (Carter 338 and 339) was also found 
in the Antechamber, and these were saved 
(fig. 4:37). They both have a sole of leather 
which was covered with an elaborate 
pattern of lotus flowers and geometric 
shapes in red, blue, yellow, green and 
white glass beads. The toe straps are made 
up of circular thongs of leather covered 
with beads in a spiral pattern. The top of 
the thong ends in a flat papyrus shape 
which covers the ends of the side thongs. 
The decoration of the above sandal reflects 
the traditional grass and papyrus form of 
Egyptian sandals. The spiral decoration on 
the toe thong, for example, is a beadwork 
copy of the dom palm strip on a basketry 
sandal. 


The pair of funerary sandals (Carter 351) 
from the tomb are made out of thin sheet 
gold. They are 29.5 cm long with a 
maximum width of 10.3 cm. The soles of 
the sandals were chased to imitate the 
traditional basketry sandals, while the 
details on the instep straps imitate cording. 
The heels, edges and toes of the soles were 
folded over, presumably during the wrap- 
ping of the king’s body (fig. 4:39). Thus the 
king went to the Netherworld suitably clad 
in gold sandals! 


In addition to sandals for the living, the 
Egyptians had at least three different types 
of funerary sandals. The first type are 
wooden models of sandals, which were 
placed in the tomb. Examples of such 
sandals date back to the Old and Middle 
Kingdom tombs. They are often life or near 
4:36 A pair of marque- life size and normally have a wooden sole 
try sandals from the with three sticks of wood, split at the top 
tomb of Tutankhamun _ for about 3 cm. These sticks replace the toe 
(Carter 336; courtesy of | and ankle supports. The ankle strap is 
the Griffith Institute, usually made out of a thin length of wood 
Oxford). which was threaded through the sticks. 


4:37 One of the king’s 
beaded sandals 

(Carter 338; photograph 
by the author). 


4:38 Gold sandals with 
finger and toe stalls 
(Carter 351; courtesy of 
the Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 


4:39 The gold sandals 
on the feet of 
Tutankhamun 

(Carter 351; courtesy of 
the Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 
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ne of the intriguing aspects of the 
king’s clothing is that there are a 

. number of garments and related 
objects which are not traditional Egyptian 
forms. These garments fall into two groups. 
Firstly, items which do not seem to be 
Egyptian at all, and secondly, those pieces 
which were probably made in Egypt, but 
which are of a foreign style. 


The fact that there are foreign and foreign- 
style garments in the tomb should come as 
no surprise. It has long been recognised 
that a number of other objects from the 
tomb, such as an iron dagger (Carter 256k), 
were of foreign manufacture. Nevertheless, 
the presence of these garments leads to 
questions about their manufacture and the 
way they came to Egypt. In addition, these 
objects often provide for the first time 
information about the construction of 
garments in other regions of the Eastern 
Mediterranean at this time. 


The evidence for the non-Egyptian nature 
of these garments is based firstly on their 
method of construction, and secondly on 
their design layout and general appear- 
ance. At the same time, Egyptian texts and 
other sources provide information on the 
costume worn by foreigners. 


Unfortunately, there is a significant lack of 
comparative items from other areas of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Little has survived 
with respect to actual textiles from this 
region. In addition, the number of repre- 
sentations, both in the form of statues and 
paintings, is minimal. Unfortunately, when 


clothing is depicted, the garments are often 


very stylised and only give a general 
indication of the way in which they were 
worn, and even less information about 
their construction! 
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The ‘foreign’ garments and footwear 
from the tomb of Tutankhamun 


As noted above, the ‘foreign’ garments 
found in the tomb of Tutankhamun fall 
into two groups. Firstly, there are those 
items which are apparently not of Egyptian 
origin. These include the so-called 
‘dalmatica’, which is actually a full-length 
tunic; two ‘hip wraps’; a pair of leather 
sandals, and a headrope. Secondly, there 
are those garments whose forms are not 
Egyptian, although it is likely that the 
objects themselves were made in Egypt. 
These items include several pairs of socks, 
gloves and gauntlets. | 


The ‘Syrian’ tunic 


This tunic (Carter 367j) was found in a box 
(Carter 367) in the storeroom of the tomb. 
It was found with a second, elaborate 
tapestry-woven tunic (Carter 367i), rolls of 
linen and various other objects. The 
garments had been crumpled up and thrust 
into the box, probably by the priests during 
the tidying up of the tomb following the 
robberies. Carter called this garment the 
“gala robe” and the “dalmatica”, but in 
fact it is a sleeved robe of fine linen 
decorated with applied bands of 
embroidery and warp-pattern weaves (fig. 
5:1). It measures 113.5 x 95.0 cm, which 
makes it smaller than other tunics, such as 
the ‘Duck’ and the ‘Falcon’ tunics 
mentioned in the previous chapter. 


5:1 The ‘Syrian’ tunic with sleeves 
(Carter 367j; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 
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Although the tunic is smaller than some of 
the other decorated tunics, yet it is much 
more elaborate in appearance. It is decora- 
ted with woven and embroidered bands of 
various sizes and widths (fig. 5:2). The 
woven bands have geometric patterns | 
made up of blocks and diamonds in reds, 
blues, and natural. Around the neck 
opening there is an applied collar with 
woven cartouches enclosing the king’s 
name (fig. 5:3). The embroidered panels 
around the neck also include the king’s 
name in a cartouche, flanked by palmettes 
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with a floral or perhaps a ‘tree of life’ pees 
motif. fee 
Down either side of the tunic there are two fe oh 
broad, woven bands. The woven bands SES 3 
have geometric patterns made up of blocks oe es 
and diamonds in reds, blues, and natural. ES 
Along the lower edge of the garment there ; eet 
is a long band which has floral palmettes ‘ SenaX 


5:3 (left) Detail of the collar from 
the ‘Syrian’ tunic (after Crowfoot 
and Davies, JEA, 1941, pl. xxx). 
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alternating with griffins, sohinxes and ; Bae 
hunting scenes. The latter include dogs, | Ae 
lions, bulls, gazelles and ibexes (fig. 5:4). 
There are similar vertically and horizontally 
placed bands on the back of the garment. 
Finally, it should be noted that the sleeves 
are decorated with three, separate, narrow 
braids. 


5:4 (below) Detail of the hunting 
scene from the ‘Syrian’ tunic 
(drawing by M. Hense). 


Egyptian tunics are normally made of a 

single length of material folded in half (see 

fig. 4:8). This tunic, however, is made from 

one extremely long length which was fold- 

ed twice. The lower edges of the garment 

are neatened by being folded over, rather | 
than being provided with a hem or warp- 

fringe in the Egyptian manner (fig. 5:5). 


The construction of the tunic’s sleeves is 
also different from the normal method 
used for Egyptian sleeves. The sleeves from 
the tunic are made out of two, shaped 
pieces of material, which are folded 
vertically and then horizontally. As with the 
5:2 Close-up of one of the bands lower edges of the tunic, the cuff edges are 
from the side of the ‘Syrian’ tunic turned over rather than hemmed. 

(Carter 367j; photograph by 

PJ. Bomhof, RMO, Leiden). 
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5:5 Construction of the ‘Syrian’ tunic 
(drawing by M. Hense). 


Another important, technical difference 
between this garment and other, Egyptian 
items, lies in the range of embroidery 
stitches used in the decorative panels. It has 
been noted in an earlier chapter that the 
Egyptians used a comparatively narrow 
range of embroidery stitches. To date, the 
stitch types noted on Egyptian items are: 
Stab stitch, stem stitch, chain stitch, and 
twisted chain stitch. The decoration from 
this garment, however, has been worked in 
outline stitch, chain stitch, twisted chain 
stitch, blanket stitch, couching, a random 
filling stitch, and finally an isolated knot of 
some form. 
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Another difference is the design layout of 
the garment. Most of the other, ‘Egyptian’ 
tunics are either totally plain (Carter 50e [1] 
[2]), or the body of the garment is covered 
with decoration of some form (for example, 
the ‘Falcon tunic’, Carter 367i). The ‘Syrian’ 
tunic, however, has broad bands around 
the outer edges of the garment, both at 
the front and at the back. 


To date, no parallels have been found 
among the surviving Egyptian tunics to the 
construction of the tunic in question. 
Unfortunately, there are no contemporary 
tunics from outside of Egypt. However, the 
design layout of the tunic can be found in 
a number of Egyptian depictions of Syrians, 
and in particular, the garments worn by the 
Mitanni who lived in what is now North 
Syria. One of the closest parallels can be 
seen in the tomb of Sebkhotep (Theban 
tomb 63, c. 1420 BC), in which one of the 
Syrians is wearing a long tunic with decora- 
ted edges and sleeves with three narrow 
braids (fig. 5:6). The wrap worn around the 
man’s waist will be described later in this 
chapter. 


Thus, it would seem that the tunic is a 
Syrian import into Egypt. Further to this, as 
the name of Tutankhamun is worked into 
both the woven collar and the embroidery 
around the chest panel, it can also be sug- 
gested that it had been specifically sent to 
the Egyptian king as a present of some 
kind, possibly from the Mitanni court to the 
king in the form of a diplomatic gift. 

In addition, the size of the garment, 
namely 113.5 x 95.0 cm, means that it could 
not have been worn by the king as an 
adult. Experiments with a replica garment 
have shown that it is suitable for a boy of 
between twelve to fourteen years of age. 
The question remains, however,’as to what 
event took place when the king was this 
age that caused the ‘Mitanni’ to send him 
such a gift and why was it regarded as wor- 
thy to be placed in his tomb? Hopefully, 
one day answers to these questions will be 


5:6 (top) A group of ‘Mitanni’ envoys wearing tunics 
similar to the one found in the tomb of Tutankhamun 
(tomb of Sebkhotep, Thebes, 63; BM 37991; courtesy of 
the British Museum, London). 


5:7 (right) Layout of the hipwrap from the tomb 
of Tutankhamun (Carter 50d; drawing by M. Hense). 
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forthcoming, but at present they have to 
remain within the category of yet another 
mystery from the tomb. 


‘Hip wraps’ 


The illustration of the Mitanni from the 

tomb of Sebkhotep shows the same man 
also wearing a wrap-around garment of 
some kind around his hips. 


It has been suggested by some writers that 
the wrap is made up of a very long and 
narrow length of material which is wrap- 
ped several times around the hips. The 
wrapping started at the lower edge and 
worked upwards towards the waist. 
Another possibility, however, is that the 
wrap was made out of a wide length of 
material decorated at intervals with bands. 
This was then wrapped around the lower 
body and tucked in at the front. It is likely 
that it was also kept in place by a sash or 
belt of some kind. 


A suitable length of material for just such a 
hip wrap (Carter 50d) was actually found in 
the tomb of Tutankhamun. It was found in 
Box 50 in the tomb’s Antechamber. The 
item in question is complete and measures 
200.0 by 120.0 cm (fig. 5:7). The cloth has a 
narrow braid sewn along all the edges. 
There are three braids sewn down the 
length of the cloth. The effect of wrapping 
this material one and a half times around 
the hips corresponds to the depiction of 
the hip wrap illustrated in the tomb of 
Sebkhotep. 


The leather sandals 


A pair of leather sandals (Carter 270a) were 
found by Carter in Box 270 (fig. 5:8). The 
sandals are made out of leather soles 
(undecorated), with a side wall. The sandals 
were embellished with an intricate design 
of gold bosses and bead work in cornelian, 


5:8 A pair of leather sandals from the tomb 
of Tutankhamun (Carter 270a; courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


turquoise and possibly lapis lazuli. The san- 
dals have toe loops decorated with small 
gold bosses. 


As noted in the previous chapter, a 
common form of Egyptian leather sandal is 
made from a shaped sole which is pierced 
in three places to take a toe thong. 
However, the construction, appearance and 
method of decorating used for the leather 
sandals (Carter 270a) are unlike any other 
footwear from the tomb. And it is for these 
reasons that it is being suggested that they 
are of foreign manufacture. 


Finally, with respect to the appearance of 
the sandals and materials used to make 
them, it is worth quoting a letter (EA 22) 
found at Amarna which has a description 
of gifts sent by the Mitanni king, Tusratta, 
to Akhenaten. In this letter there is a 
reference to a pair of leather sandals: 


1 pair of shoes, of dusu- 
colour leather with hiliba- 
stones and studded with 
dardarah-ornaments of 
gold; their buttons, of hili- 
ba-stone; with karatnannal- 
la-ornaments, of genuine 
lapis lazuli, set here and 
there. 


Was the pair of sandals recovered from the 
tomb of Tutankhamun of the same type as 
the Mitanni ‘shoes’ sent to Akhenaten? It 
would seem to be a distinct possibility. 


Socks 


Perhaps one of the more unexpected finds 
among the items of clothing recovered 
from the tomb of Tutankhamun are the 
socks (fig. 5:9). Several pairs of socks were 
recorded. All of the socks consist of a sole, 
vamp and upper section (fig. 5:10). They 
are all made out of a coarsish linen on the 
outside of the garment, with a very fine 
linen on the inside to act as a lining. The 
open edges are sewn using a whipped 
seam. Remains of tape fastenings were 
found at the bottom corners. 


To date, no Egyptian representations of 
socks have been identified. Nor would 
there appear to be any ancient Egyptian 
word which might refer to a sock! 
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5:9 One of the king’s socks 
(Carter 460; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 


5:10 (left) Construction of 
Tutankhamun’s socks 
(drawing by M. Hense). 
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Gloves and gauntlets 


A glove is sometimes defined as a shaped 
covering for the hand with a separate 
sheath (stall) for each finger and the 
thumb. A gauntlet is a similar garment, but 
the fingers have one section, while the 
thumb is in another or left free. More 
importantly, the upper part of the gauntlet 
is shaped so that it increases in size around 
the cuff. 


Several different types of gloves and gaunt- 
lets were found in the tomb, including 
some for a child. The garments can be 
divided into three types. Firstly, short gloves 
with all the fingers isolated and a side wall 
sewn around the outside edge of the form 
(Carter 43i; figs. 5:11a-b). Secondly, long 
gloves with all the fingers isolated and a 
side wall sewn around the outside edge of 
the form (Carter 44ff; fig. 5:12). Thirdly, 
gauntlets made from two or more layers of 
cloth, which are divided into two for the 
fingers, while the thumb is left free (fig. 
5:13). The depth of the glove is made by 
using a side wall in a similar manner to the 
gloves described above. The cloth used for 
the gauntlet is, on the outside, coarse, 
while the lining is of a much finer linen 
(Carter 50u). 


The presence of plain and decorated forms 
of both the gloves and gauntlets suggests 
that the latter had a more ceremonial 
function, while the former were made for a 
practical purpose, namely protecting the 
hands while holding the reins of a horse or 
horses. 


It would seem likely that the gauntlets 
were used when the king went charioting, 
as the cloth would have protected his 
hands. The dip in the top of the gauntlet 
would have meant that the reins passed 
easily over this part of the gauntlet, thus 
giving the protected fingers greater move- 
ability, while leaving the thumb free to 
control the reins. Unfortunately, there 
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would appear to be no depictions of 
Tutankhamun or indeed any other individu- 
al wearing gauntlets while riding in a 
chariot. 


There are no depictions of Tutankhamun 
wearing gloves. However, there is a repre- 
sentation of someone close to him with 
gloves on. The depiction comes from the 
New Kingdom tomb of Aya at Amarna (as 
noted in earlier chapters, Aya was to 


succeed Tutankhamun as pharaoh). The 


scene shows Aya and his wife being 
honoured by Akhenaten (fig. 5:74). 
Included amongst the gifts given to Aya are 
elaborate gold collars and several pairs of 
gloves. He is also shown proudly showing 
off a pair of short, red gloves. More gloves 
are also depicted on a table with ‘offerings’ 
from another scene in the same tomb. It is 
clear that gloves were regarded as unusual 
and highly valued objects. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that they were considered 
suitable items to be placed in the king's 
tomb. 
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5:11a (above) The construction of 
Tutankhamun’s gloves 
(drawing by M. Hense). 


5:11b One of a pair of short gloves 
(Carter 431; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 


5:12 The king’s long glove 
(Carter 367f; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 


5:13 The king’s tapestry gauntlet 
(Carter 50u; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 


5:14 (left) Aya showing off his gloves 
which he has just received from 
Amenophis IV / Akhenaten (after Davies, 
The Rock tombs of el Amarna, pt. VI, 1908, 
pl. XXXI). 
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Headrope 


Finally, something should be said about one 
of the more unusual items which were 
found around the head of the king's 
mummy. It is a headrope made from a \ 
fibrous core bound with flax (fig. 5:15). At ;, 
both ends there are loops. The rope is 
similar in appearance to the headropes 
(‘agal) worn by Arab/Bedouin men 
nowadays. 


Why the headrope was placed around the 
king’s head is not clear. It may have had a | “ry 
practical purpose or a symbolic one, or 

even both. It was suggested, for example, 

on the object card that the rope may have 

been used to ease the pressure from the | 
weight of the golden mask on the skull. aa 
But there is no firm evidence for any : 
specific use. 


Ancient Egyptians are frequently depicted 
wearing bands and diadems around their 
heads. However, when looking for the v 
origins of this garment, it becomes clear 
that there are no comparative Egyptian 
forms of headgear. Similarly, to date, no 
New Kingdom representations of Arabs or 
Bedouin have been identified in which a 
headrope is depicted. Nor would it appear 
to have been represented on Assyrian 
figures. So the origins of this garment must 
remain a mystery, but it still remains an 
interesting fact that it had been placed on 
the king's head, and that this form of 
garment is still worn to this day in Arabic 
lands! 


5:15 The king’s headrope 
(Carter 256.4n; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 
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n the previous chapters attention was 
paid to the construction and appearance 
of the garments which were found in the 
tomb of Tutankhamun. In this chapter the 
emphasis lies on the question as to when 
and where the specific garments were 
worn. To answer these questions it is neces- 
sary to look at a number of representations 
showing the king and his garments, and 
the various clothing combinations. 


It should be stressed that there is no way of 
knowing for certain whether the craftsmen 
responsible for depicting the king had actu- 
ally seen Tutankhamun in the various situa- 
tions recorded or whether, as would seem 
more likely, they were simply producing 
visually acceptable stereotypes. Despite 
such limitations, the depictions described 
‘below remain our principal guide to what 
the king may have worn under certain cir- 
cumstances and with what. 


Scenes from the Golden Shrine 

Some of the most detailed information 
about Tutankhamun and his dress, comes 
from the so-called Golden Shrine (Carter 
108), which is decorated with seventeen 
scenes depicting the king with his queen 
Ankhesenamun in various poses (fig. 6:7). 
These scenes include the king as a ‘king’, 
the king as a hunter, and the king ina 
slightly more relaxed pose with his wife. 


The Golden Shrine was found in the 
Antechamber of Tutankhamun’s tomb. It is 
made from wood and covered on the 
outside with a layer of gilded gesso. Its 
original function is uncertain. 


Tutankhamun, accompanied by 
Ankhesenamun, hunting birds with a 
throwing stick: 

The king is depicted as a hunter/fowler in 
two scenes at the left hand side of the 
Shrine. In the upper scene he is standing on 
a reed boat hunting birds in the marshes 
using throwing sticks (actual throwing 
sticks were found in the king's tomb; 


fig. 6:1 upper). Ankhesenamun is standing 
behind him. In the second scene the king is 
sitting on a stool shooting arrows at ducks 
above papyrus marshes. Next to his stool 
there is a young lion (fig. 6:1 lower). This 
time Ankhesenamun is sitting on a cushion 
in front of the king handing him arrows. 


In both scenes, the king wears a short kilt 
which is kept in place by an ‘Amarna style 
sash with a shaped back panel and two 
pairs of long streamers. Over the kilt and 
sash there is a metal belt and attached to 
this are an apron and a bull's tail. The 
apron is elaborately decorated with cobras 
and sun discs. The cobras are flanked by 
pairs of short streamers. The king is also 
wearing what can be described as a ‘falcon 
waistcoat’, which is made up of two birds 
on either side of the king’s waist with their 
wings crossed protectively over 
Tutankhamun’s chest. Under the ‘waistcoat’ 
the king is wearing a ‘royal jacket’, which 
was wrapped around his body at least 
twice and then knotted at the front with 
one, possibly two knots. In one scene he is 
wearing an echelon-curl wig bound with a 
uraeus diadem, while in the other it is the 
so-called Nubian wig. In both cases the king 
is wearing sandals. His jewellery consists of 
a broad collar, armbands and wristbands. In 
addition, while he is hunting with a bow, 
his left wrist is protected with an arm 
guard of some kind. 

It should be noted that the ‘waistcoat’ Is 
often worn by royal males, especially kings 


6:1 The king and the queen hunting 
(scene from the Golden Shrine, Carter 108; 
courtesy of the Griffith Institute, Oxford). 
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and princes, as well as gods and occasion- 
ally goddesses. The presence of protective 
falcons indicates the divine nature of the 
wearer. Thus it was not a garment to be 
worn by mere mortals! In addition, the 
‘royal jacket’ is only worn by the king or a 
god in battle situations or while hunting. 
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One suggestion for the wearing of this 
garment is that it protects the shoulders 
from the sun. In addition, the binding of 
the garment around the upper torso would 
have kept the internal organs supported 
and to a certain degree protected from 
shock caused by the jolting of a vehicle or 
horse, an important point when driving for 
a long period over rough terrain in a 
chariot! 


Tutankhamun receiving two notched 
palm-ribs from Ankhesenamun: 

In a scene from the back of the Shrine the 
king is shown seated on a high backed 
throne with the royal crook and flail in his 
right hand (fig. 6:2 lower). His left hand is 
outstretched in salutation or in order to 
receive a pair of notched palm ribs from 
the queen. On the palm ribs are hier- 
oglyphs intended to ensure the king “all 
life and dominion” and one hundred 
thousand ‘jubilee’ festivals. Thus a long life 
and properous reign as king! 


The king is shown wearing a short kilt se- 
cured by a belt. Attached to the belt there 
is an apron which ends with drop beads. 
Tutankhamun is wearing the Red Crown of 
Lower Egypt, with uraeus, and streamers 
hanging from the crown at the nape of his 
neck. On his feet the king is wearing 
sandals, while Tutankhamun’s jewellery 
consists of a broad collar and wristbands. 


This range of clothing, and in particular the 
short kilt with apron, is one of the most 
common clothing combinations to be 
found among the representations of 
Tutankhamun. It is frequently associated 
with the king in ‘kingly’ or public situa- 
tions. 


6:2 The queen presenting Tutankhamun with 
a notched palm (scene from the Golden 
Shrine, Carter 108; courtesy of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 


Ankhesenamun with Tutankhamun: 

In one of the scenes from the right hand 
side of the Shrine the king and queen are 
shown in a relaxed pose. In this particular 
example, Tutankhamun is shown sitting on 
a folding stool with a thick cushion (fig. 6:3 
lower left). With one hand Tutankhamun is 
pouring a liquid from a small flask into 
Ankhesenamun’s cupped hand. In his other 
hand, the king is holding a lotus blossom 
and two fruits (unidentified species). In a 
similarly informal scene from the left hand 
side of the Shrine, the king is shown being 
‘supported’ by Ankhesenamun. 


In both scenes the king is shown wearing a 
long tunic with fringe along the lower 
edge. Over the tunic he is wearing a short 
kilt which is kept in place by a long sash. 
He is also wearing a mantle knotted at the 
chest. In the scene where he is supported 
by the queen, Tutankhamun is also shown 
wearing a metal belt over the kilt and sash, 
to which a bull's tail is attached. In this case 
the artist has shown the tail on the outside 
of the mantle, which is very unlikely. It is 
more likely that it was attached to a belt 
under the tunic. The tail was added to the 
outside of the outfit by the craftsman to 
stress the fact that here was the king. 


In both scenes the king is shown wearing 

the Blue Crown (see below) with uraeus, 

and two streamers which flutter from the 
nape of the king’s neck. On the king's feet 
are a pair of sandals. Finally, the king's 
jewellery consists of a broad collar and 
wristbands. 


6:3 The king seated while the 
queen presents him with a flask 
(scene from the Golden Shrine, 
Carter 108; courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


This combination of clothing has not been 
found in any other type of scene and the 
use of a long tunic with mantle seems to 
represent what was regarded as suitable 
for the king in a more informal setting. 
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6:4 Close-up of the 
two gold belts worn 
by the king (Carter 
256l, 256ee; courtesy 
of the Griffith 
Institute, Oxford). 


6:5 The king’s royal 
tail (Carter 256nn; 
courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 


In certain cases it has been possible to 
identify actual garments found in the tomb 
with the garments depicted on the Golden 
Shrine. For example, the king is often 
shown on the Golden Shrine wearing a 
short kilt which was worn around the waist 
with the bottom edge lower at the back 
than the front. The kilt is kept in place by a 
sash or a shaped metal belt. Such belts are 
normally decorated with geometric 
patterns. 


Two metal belts were found around the 
waist of the king’s mummy (Carter 256l, 
256ee; fig. 6:4). They were made out of 
thin, sheet gold. At the middle back of 
each of the belts, there is a hook for 
attaching another object. On one of the 
belts (Carter 256ee), a bull’s tail (Carter 
256nn) was still in place (fig. 6:5). Placed 
onto the other belt (Carter 256eee) there 
was an apron in gold (Carter 256)). 


The king’s apron (Carter 256j) is made from 
bands of gold alternating with lapis-lazuli 
(fig. 6:6). Around the outer edges there is a 


line of beads. It should be noted that 
another apron (Carter 269c(3) [i]) was also 
found in the tomb. But this example was 
made of small beads in red, yellow, white, 
green, and decorated with lines of gold 
discs with two rows of round and shaped 
gold forms along the lower edge. 


Various types of sashes have been depicted 
on the Golden Shrine which seem to be 
worn by both the king and the queen. The 
most common form is a long length of 
material which is tied at the front and has 
two long streamers. As noted in Chapter 
Four several of these sashes were recorded 
amongst the finds from the tomb. 


The second form of sash has a shaped back 
panel with one set or two pairs of stream- 
ers attached to it. Sashes with a single set 
of streamers are not represented amongst 
the garments found in the tomb. However, 
several examples of sashes with shaped 
back panels and two pairs of streamers 
were recorded. It is this type of sash which 
was described in Chapter Four as the 


‘Amarna Sash (see figs. 4:20-21). It is worth 
noting that when the king is wearing this 
garment it is usually worn under a metal 
belt of some kind, while in the case of the 
queen it is worn over a gown with no other 
sash or belt. 


As noted previously, on two occasions the 
king is shown wearing a long tunic which is 
fringed along the lower edge of the 
garment. Several tunics were recorded 
amongst the finds from the tomb and all 
have fringes along their lower edges. As 
noted in Chapter Four, some of the tunics 
are plain, while others have been decora- 
ted in some manner. Unfortunately, the 
appearance of the tunics on the Golden 
Shrine gives no indication whether specific 
garments were being represented or not. 


As noted in an earlier chapter, it is possible 
that the so-called ‘shawls’ found in the 
tomb of Tutankhamun were originally 
diaphanous mantles such as those depicted 
in the tomb. In order to recreate the effect 
of this garment it is necessary to have a 
length of material about 300 cm long and 
150 cm wide. The garment is worn by wrap- 
ping one end of the cloth around the body 
(from left to right) and then knotting it 
with the diagonally opposite corner at the 
left-hand side of the chest (see fig. 4:17). 


It should be noted that the same type of 
garment was also worn by the queen, but 
in her case the mantle is much longer and 
must have been made from a slightly wider 
length of cloth. She is shown on the Golden 
Casket wearing a mantle with a sash of 
some kind. There are no indications of an 
undergarment, so at first glance it would 
appear that she is naked under her mantle. 
However, this is highly unlikely. A similar 
combination of garments is shown on the 
‘throne’ (Carter 91), and here it is clear that 
the queen wore a wrap-around dress or 
tunic of some kind under her mantle. 


The king’s wardrobe 


Although a wide variety of sandal types 
were found in the tomb of Tutankhamun, 
only one type of footwear is shown on the 
Golden Shrine. It is a sandal of the standard 
New Kingdom form with a wide foot strap. 
Nearly one hundred examples of this form 
of sandals were found in the tomb. Most of 
them were made of papyrus and grass. The 
others were made out of combinations of 
gold, grass, papyrus, wood, leather and 
beads. 


Both the king and queen are shown wear- 
ing a variety of headgear. In the case of the 
king this includes the short Nubian wig, the 
Blue Crown, the nemes and the Red Crown 
of Lower Egypt. In some cases he is also 
shown wearing diadems on top of his wig 
or crown. Usually all of these items are 
shown with two streamers of various 
lengths coming from the nape of the king's 
head. It is worth noting that although over 
twenty khat kerchiefs were found in the 
tomb, there are no depictions on the Shrine 
of the king wearing this garment! 


6:6 The king’s apron 
(Carter 256j; photograph 
by the author). 
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6:7 The king’s corslet (Carter 54k; courtesy of the Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


The king is normally shown wearing various 
types of jewellery combinations. In most 
cases he wears a broad collar, but occasio- 
nally over this there are other necklaces 
and pectorals. In addition, he is often 
shown wearing arm and wristbands. 
Examples of all of these types of jewellery 
are among the finds from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun. It is worth noting that 
although numerous examples of finger and 
earrings were found in the tomb, there 
would appear to be no depictions of the 
young king wearing these forms of 
jewellery. 


Some of the king’s other garment 
combinations 


Other depictions in the tomb include 
Tutankhamun in a godly role, as a king, as 
a priest, and finally as a soldier. 


Tutankhamun’'s godly wardrobe 

According to the ancient Egyptians a king 
was a semi-divine person who, upon his 
death, joined the gods. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there are representations of 
the king as a god. 


Various items of clothing found in the 
tomb can be related to the king's role as a 
god-like figure. One of the most spectacu- 
lar is his corslet (fig. 6:7). When Carter 
excavated the tomb of Tutankhamun it was 
clear that parts of the corslet had been 
scattered throughout the tomb. Most of 
the corslet was found in Box 54 in the 
Antechamber. But other parts, plus a 
section of a collar from Box 54 (Carter 54k), 
were found in Box 108. Finally a small 
feather pendant from the corslet was 
found under Box 101 in the Antechamber. 


The corslet is made from inlaid coloured 
glass and semi-precious stones set in gold. 
It is 85 cm wide and 40 long. The corslet 
consists of a broad collar, pectoral pendant, 
the corslet proper, and the two shoulder 
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straps. Between the collar and the corslet 
proper there is a pectoral ornament, which 
contains a representation of Tutankhamun 
before the gods Amon-Re, Atum and 
lusaas. The counterpoise claps and body of 
the corslet are decorated with a feather 
design. The shoulder straps are made up of 
bands of coloured blocks flanked by 
multicoloured chevrons. 


On one side of the Second Shrine, which 
covered the king's sarcophagus, there is a 
depiction of the god Horus wearing such a 
feather corslet (fig. 6:8). It is worn with a 
short, half-pleated kilt which is kept in 
place with a metal belt. In the same 
depiction the king is shown as a god 
wearing the twin feather plumes and horns 
of Amun. In this case, Tutankhamun Is 
shown wearing a nemes kerchief with 
cobra, an elaborate kilt with metal belt, 
kingly tail and apron. Neither Horus or 
Tutankhamun are wearing sandals of any 
kind. 
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6:8 The god Horus wearing a 
corslet (drawing by M. Hense). 
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Tutankhamun’s kingly wardrobe 

It could be argued that all of the garments 
recorded from the tomb of Tutankhamun 
represent kingly items of clothing and as 
such it is not necessary to have a separate 
chapter on this subject. However, for the 
purpose of this book, the items regarded as 
‘kingly’ are those garments worn by 
Tutankhamun on occasions which are 
specifically connected with his role as king. 
The most notable ceremonies in this respect 
are those which are intended to reinforce 
the power and position of a king, and in 
particular, the heb-sed festival. 


One of the few garments from the tomb 
which is known to have been worn on a 
specific occasion is a child’s tunic (Carter 
44t). It is decorated with bands of the hier- 
oglyph heb-sed, which means festival and is 
associated with the ‘royal jubilee’ (fig. 

aT 2). 


The tunic is decorated on the front and 
back with various embroidered motifs and 
applied gold sequins. The front of the 
garment has been horizontally divided in 
half by a narrow stripe of linen (possibly 
Originally red) which has been sewn over 
the embroidery. The lower front half of the 
garment is covered with alternating lines of 
blue and red ‘crosses’ and ‘rosettes’. In the 
centre of each cross and rosette there is a 
tiny gold disc. The upper front half of the 
tunic was decorated with similar rosettes 
and crosses, but placed in diagonal rather 
than horizontal rows. The neckline is 
embellished by an imitation bead collar 
worked in embroidery. The side borders of 
the garment are decorated with a series of 
ovals and in the centre of each there is the 
sign heb-sed. There are also larger gold 
discs. The wiggly side lines are made from 
applied strips of cloth, the outer ones are 
blue while the inner ones may originally 
have been red. The remainder of the 
pattern is created using embroidery. The 
bottom border is similar to the side 
borders, but with the addition of a braid 
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and fringe. Gold discs are sewn at intervals 
along the bottom. 


The garment is 70 to 80 cm long and 70 cm 

wide. The neck opening is about 9 cm wide 

and 0.8 cm deep. The side seams have been 
left open for 18.5 cm on either side of the 

garment to accommodate the king's arms. 

At the bottom of the tunic there is a short 

fringe. The dimensions of the garment are 

emphasised here because it should be clear 

that this garment was worn by a child 

rather than an adult. 


One of the questions raised by this garment 
is the occasion when it was worn. The fact 
that it has the heb-sed symbol emblazoned 
on it on the front and back suggests it was 
worn during such a festival. 


In theory, it was only after a reign of thirty 

years that an Egyptian king was allowed to 

celebrate the sed or heb-sed festival. The 

festival derives its name from a jackal-god 

called Sed. The main events of the festival | 
took place at Memphis, although it would 

appear that elements were re-enacted 

elsewhere, especially at Thebes. 


There would appear to be two essential 

elements within the sed ceremony, the first 

was the paying of homage to the en- 

throned king and the second was the ritual 

of territorial claim. Thus, the celebrations 

were meant to be seen as an act of renewal 

and regeneration of kingship. In practice, 

many kings seem to have erected monu- 
ments associated with this festival long 

before it was officially due. Akhenaten, for 

instance, had a sed festival in the second 

year of his reign. | 


Whatever the case, the presence of the 
hieroglyph heb-sed on the tunic would 
indicate that it was worn at such a festival. 
But which one? At first glance it would 
appear that the sed festival tunic may have 
been worn during the festival organised by 
Akhenaten. However, if he actually was 


Tutankhamun’s father, then Tutankhamun 
was not born when this sed festival took 
place. So | am afraid this problem remains 
unsolved. 


The actual role of the next items of cos- 
tume remains something of a mystery. It Is 
not clear whether they should be regarded 
as godly, kingly or priestly. However, as 
most representations of Tutankhamun 
show him in a ‘normal’ setting it was 
decided to regard them as kingly. The items 
in question are the king’s wings. 


Several fragments of cloth (Carter 123) and 
a complete garment (Carter 124) have been 
found, which are decorated with an appli- 
qué pattern in the form of bird wings (see 
fig. 2:10). These were originally red and 
blue on a white ground and further 
decorated with embroidery and gold discs. 
The wings were originally worn in pairs and 
used as ‘protective wings’ worn by the king 
as a form of sleeves with the wings lying 
across his chest (fig. 6:9). In the case of 
Carter 124 and Carter 125 there are 
cartouches bearing the king’s names 
embroidered onto the garments. 


There are various representations of both 
kings and gods, both male and female, 
wearing protective wings. In these cases the 
wings are worn either from the hip and 
across the chest or slightly higher up. In 
some cases, the wings are partially covered 
with the so-called ‘royal jacket’ (described 
previously). However, in all of these 
examples, the head of the falcon can be 
clearly seen. 
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6:9 Tutankhamun wearing his 


protective wings 
(painting by K. Wilson). 
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The use of a short ‘tube’ section attached 
to the wings suggests that these were worn 
over the shoulder with the ‘tube’ acting as 
a short sleeve. Whether these items should 
be seen as protective or emphasising the 
kingly semi-divine nature of Tutankhamun 
is not clear. It is likely that they had both 
functions! 


Tutankhamun’s crowns 

There is a wide range of headgear associa- 
ted with an Egyptian king, including 
crowns, fillets, wigs, and kerchiefs (for 
example, the nemes, antef and khat). 
Among the crowns worn by the king are 
those of Lower Egypt (Red Crown), Upper 
Egypt (White Crown), the double crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt (the Red and White 
Crown), the Blue Crown (War bonnet) and 
the antef crown (fig. 6:70). 


The various representations of the king 
show him wearing all of these headdresses. 
On the Golden Shrine he is shown wearing 
the Blue Crown, as well as various forms of 
fillets, wigs and a nemes. However, one of 
the interesting aspects about the objects 
excavated from the tomb of Tutankhamun 
is the lack of crowns of any kind. Other 
items of royal regalia are present, such as 
his flail and crook, but no crowns. It is not 
clear whether these were destroyed when 
the king died, in the same manner that the 
papal ring is destroyed, or whether they 
were passed on to the next generation as is 
the case of the British crown jewels. It may 
also be that their absence is simply due to 
the thieves having taken them! 


Tutankhamun’s priestly wardrobe 

The role of an Egyptian pharaoh in religi- 
ous life is not totally clear. There have been 
and still are numerous discussions about 
this subject. Basically, it is generally accept- 
ed that the king was regarded as both a 
semi-divine person or a ‘divinity-on-its- 
path’, as well as the high priest of all the 
temples and cults in the land. There were 
numerous levels and types of priests within 
the ancient Egyptian religious hierarchy. At 
the upper end of the scale there were the 
first priests of the major temples such as 
that of Horus at Thebes. At the lower end 
of the scale there were the webew priests 
or “pure ones”, and the lector priests 
(hryhb(t)). 


It would appear that certain priests were 
entitled to wear leopard skins during some 
or all of the rites which they were expected 
to perform. These priests included the 
setem and sem priests, and the lector 
priests. Tutankhamun as ‘high priest’ of all 
the gods and all the temples in Egypt 
would have had the right to wear a priestly 
leopard skin during certain rites. 


Two leopard skins were found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamun. These can be associated 
with his priestly function. One of the 
garments was made from a real skin (Carter 
44q), the other was made from linen 
embroidered to look like a leopard skin 
(Carter 21t). In addition, two wooden 
leopard heads were found in the tomb 
(Carter 44q and 21t). 


The real skin was decorated with cartou- 
ches enclosing the names of the king (fig. 
6:17). In addition, six forms of bracteate in 
red gold, including stars and leopard heads, 
were sewn onto the skin in an apparently 
random order (fig. 6:12). The larger of the 
two wooden heads noted above was found 
with the real leopard skin and was proba- 


6:11 (below) The king’s priestly leopard skin 
(Carter 44q; courtesy of the Griffith Institute, Oxford). 


6:12 The bracteates from the king’s leopard skin 
(drawing by M. Hense). 
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bly originally attached to it. The head is 
made of wood covered with gesso and 
overlaid with gold. The nose, eye-frames 


6:10 The main crowns of Egypt, from top to bottom: the White 
Crown, the Red Crown, the double crown, the antef crown and 
the Blue Crown (drawing by M. Hense). 


6:13 The embroidered 
leopard skin (Carter 
22t; courtesy of the 
Griffith Institute, 
Oxford). 
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and markings above the eyes are made 
from a blue glass inlay. The eyes seem to be 
made of crystal with black iris and ring and 
red corners in a point behind. On the 
forehead are inlaid cartouches enclosing 
the names the king. 


The second, artificial skin from the tomb of 
Tutankhamun is now badly discoloured (fig. 
6:13). Originally, however, it had a white, 
linen ground decorated with an appliqué 
design using small circles of red and blue 
linen (fig. 6:14). Upon each circle was sewn 
a small gold star (five pronged). Each star is 
hollow and made out of thin, sheet gold. 
The stars are placed diagonally to each 
other in rows of red, blue, red, etc. 


The four paws of the animal have also 
survived. Each paw has five silver claws 
which have a hole pierced at the top end 
to fasten it to the cloth. In addition to the 
paws, there is also a tail made from a 
length of cloth, again decorated with five- 
pronged stars on blue and red circles. 


At what would have been the middle front 
of the skin there is an appliqué design of a 
falcon (fig. 6:15). The bird is worked in red 
and blue strips of linen. The head of the 
bird is embroidered (chain and stab stitch), 
while the details of the feathers are high- 
lighted with a twisted chain stitch. On 
either side of the bird there are ankhs and 
traces of paired cartouches. These have 
been worked in embroidery and appliqué 
techniques respectively. Although car- 
touches were found on the front of the 
representations of leopards skins, to date 
no parallels have been found for the 
presence of the falcon. 


In addition to the appliqued falcon, there is 
also a line of embroidered hieroglyphs 
which can be traced from the bird’s head 
along what would have been the spine of 
the skin: 


The good god, Who carries his 
father before Amun, Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands. 


The second wooden leopard head was 
found with the linen skin just described. 
The head is similar in appearance and con- 
struction to the first head and is made from 
wood covered with gesso and then gold. 
The eyes are of crystal. The whites have red 
in the corners, while the pupils are outlined 
in black. The eye frames, horns, drops and 
nose are all made of a blue glass inlay. 


The way in which Tutankhamun would 
have worn his priestly skins can be shown 
from several contemporary representations. 
One of the most useful is the statue of the 
young king standing in front of the protec- 
tive figure of Amun, which is now in the 
Louvre Museum, Paris (fig. 6:16). The king is 
wearing a short kilt with an apron, and 
sandals. The head of the statue is missing, 
but there are the lappets of a nemes head- 
dress on his shoulders. Tutankhamun Is 
depicted wearing a leopard skin which is 
placed over his left shoulder and then 
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The king’s wardrobe 


6:14 (left) The layout of the king’s 
small leopard skin 
(drawing by M. Hense). 


6:15 The falcon and cartouches from 
the king’s small leopard skin 
(drawing by M. Hense). 
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draped diagonally across his chest and 
fastened under his right hand side. The 
front paws of the leopard are visible on 
either side of the apron, while its head is 
resting on the top of the apron. The small 
scale of the head is used to indicate that it 
was false. The appearance of this leopard 
head on the statue is very similar to the 
two wooden examples found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamun noted above. Finally, the 
skin depicted on the statue is decorated 
with a series of circles set with stars, similar 
to the embroidered skin found in the tomb. 


When did the king wear a leopard skin? 
Four clues are present. Firstly, a leopard 
skin was worn by an Egyptian priest during 
certain ceremonies, especially funerals. 
Secondly, the size of the object indicates 
that it was made for a young child. Thirdly, 
the presence of the cartouches bearing the 
king’s name shows us that it was used after 
he had become king. Fourthly, the presence 
of nightstars on circles indicate that the 
garment was worn for the burial of 
someone. 


These clues put together suggest that the 
leopard skin was worn for the funeral of 
someone very important, who was buried 
shortly after Tutankhamun became king. 
One possiblity is that it was worn for the 
burial of Tutankhamun’s predessessor and 
that it was used during the ap-ro or 
“opening of the mouth” ceremony, which 
formed part of the ancient Egyptian 
equivalent of the young king's coronation. 


6:17 The scale armour from the tomb of 


is j Tutankhamun’s wardrobe as a soldier 
If this is correct, then did the other small, . atria’ a Tutankhamun (Carter 587: courtesy of the 
but elaborate garment, the embroidered Many objects found in the tomb have a ee: . 
i : Griffith Institute, Oxford). 
tunic mentioned above, come from a later military function. They include daggers, 
part of the same ritual, and was a form of swords, bows, throwing sticks as well as 
the heb-sed ritual also included in his clubs. In addition, there is one garment 
‘coronation’? Does this account for the fact which can be shown to have belonged to 
that these garments were saved and delibe- the king's role as a soldier. This garment is 
6:16 A statue of rately put in the tomb? Alas, we shall never the scale armour or culrass, which Was 
Tutankhamun as a priest know as no comparative material has sur- designed to protect the king against sword 
wearing a leopard skin vived. Nevertheless, it remains a very temp- cuts and arrows. 


(Louvre E 11609; courtesy of 


ting, albeit (perhaps) romantic, thought! 
the Louvre Museum, Paris). 
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A suit of leather scale armour was found in 
Box 587 in the Annexe (fig. 6:77). It was 
described on the Object Card as being 
“made up of scales of thick tinted leather 

_ worked on to a linen basis, or lining, in the 
form of a close-fitting bodice without 
sleeves”. In addition, Carter provided a 
drawing of how the scales fitted together. 
Unfortunately no further information has 
been provided, possibly because the leather 
was in a poor condition like so much of the 
other leather from the tomb. 


It would seem that the concept of scale 
armour is of Asiatic origin and was brought 
to Egypt in the Second Intermediate Period 
(1640-2532 BC), by a foreign group, the 
so-called Hyksos (a Greek term derived 
from an Egyptian phrase meaning “ruler of 
foreign lands”). Depictions of Asiatics wea- 
ring scale armour can be found in several 
New Kingdom representations. One of the 
earliest examples can be found on the cha- 
riot of Tuthmosis IV (1401-1391 BC), which 
is now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 

By the beginning of the New Kingdom, 
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scale armour was being made in Egypt. 
Scale armour, in metal rather than leather, 
has been found at several sites in Egypt. A 
group of bronze scales, for example, was 
found in the Malkata palace complex near 
what is now Luxor. The palace was occu- 
pied by Amenophis III (1391-1353 BC), and 
two or possibly three of his immediate 
SUCCeSSOIS. 


Amongst the New Year gifts noted in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty tomb of Ken Amun 
(Theban tomb 93), there is a depiction of 
two suits of scale armour. The armour was 
given by Ken Amun to Amenophis II (1427 - 
1401 BC; fig. 6:18). 


The appearance of the armour as depicted 
in the tomb of Ken Amun gives an idea of 
the original form of the actual example 
found in the tomb of Tutankhamun (fig. 
6:19). The use of red and yellow in the 
representation would also suggest that 
dyed leather had been used for the object 
rather than metal. 

In addition to the scale armour found in 


6:18 New Year scale armour from the tomb of Ken Amun 
(after Davies, The Tomb of Ken-Amun at Thebes, 7930, pl. XVI). 
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the tomb, which belonged to his soldier’s 
wardrobe, there are also several represen- 
tations of the king in the role of soldier. 
One such representation can be found on 
the Painted Box (21), which is decorated 
with scenes of Tutankhamun causing 
carnage and fear among the Syrian army 
(fig. 6:19). In one scene the king is shown 
on his chariot firing arrows at a jumble 
mass of fallen Syrians. The king is wearing a 
wrap-around jacket, a short kilt, an arm 
guard on his left arm, a long sash with 
ribbons around his waist, as well as a belt 
and apron. On his head he is wearing the 
blue war crown. His jewellery consists of 
golden arm bands and a broad collar, as 
well as a bracelet (right wrist only). Such a 
costume would have provided the king 
with very little protection and it is unlikely 
that he would not have worn such an outfit 
under battlefield conditions. Nevertheless 
the Egyptians felt it was the correct form of 
costume in which to depict the young 
soldier-king. 


6:19 (right) Tutankhamun wearing his scale 
armour and Blue Crown 
(painting by K. Wilson) 
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6:20 (below) The hunting scene 
from the Painted Box 
(Carter 21; author's photograph). 
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